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Amone the many honorary medals conferred by 
order of the American Congress in commemora- 
tion of illustrious actions, none was more richly 
deserved than that presented to Commodore Ed- 
ward Preble as an acknowledgment of his eminent 
services in the Tripolitan war of 1804. Preble 
was one of the most courageous and able com- 
manders that ever served under the American flag. 
He was a native of Kittery in Maine, born in Au- 
gust, 1761. He entered as midshipman in the 
Massachusetts state ship Protector, of twenty-six 
guns, in the year 1779, and bore his partin @ severe 
engagement with the letter of marquesAd 
of thirty-six guns, which terminated i 
up of the British ship. In a second 


friend of his father, Colonel 

his release at New York a 
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had been Captain Williams's 
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a wherry to France, took p 

In reading the adventures 
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tion.” pax 
“One of Preble’s exploits, whiledn this station,” 

says his biographer, “has been oftem mentioned as 
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an instance of daring courage and cool intrepidity 
not less than of good fortune. He boarded and cut 
out an English armed brig of superior force to the 
Winthrop, lying in Penobscot harbour, under cir- 
cumstances which justly gave the action great eclat. 
Little had taken the brig’s tender, from whom he 
gained such information of the situation of the brig, 
as made him resolve to attempt seizing on her by 
surprise. He run her alongside in the night, having 
prepared forty men to jump into her dressed in 
white frocks, to enable them to distinguish friend 
from foe. Coming close upon her, he was hailed 
by the enemy, who, as was said, supposed the Win- 
throp must be her tender, and who cried out, ‘ You 
will run aboard.’ He answered, ‘I am coming 
aboard, and immediately Preble, with fourteen men, 
The motion of the vessel 
Was so rapid that the rest of the forty destined for 
boarding missed their opportunity. Little called to 
his lieutenant, ‘will you not have more men” 
‘No!’ he answered, with great presence of mind, 
and a loud voice, ‘we have more than we want; 
we stand in each other’s way.’ Those of the ene- 
my’s crew who were on deck chiefly leaped over 
the side, and others below from the cabin window, 
and swam to the shore, which was within pistol 
shot. Preble, instantly entering the cabin, found 
the officers in bed or just rising; he assured them 
they were his prisoners, and that resistance was 
vain, and if attempted, would only be fatal to them. 
Believing they were surprised and mastered by 
superior numbers they forbore any attempt to 
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rescue the vessel and submitted. The troops of 
the enemy marched down to the shore, and com- 
menced a brisk firing with muskets, and the battery 
opened a cannonade, which, however, was too high 
to take effect. In the mean time the captors beat 
their prize out of the harbour, exposed for a con- 
siderable space to volleys of musketry, and took her 
in triumph to Boston.” 

Lieutenant Preble continued in the Winthrop 
till the peace of 1783 This vessel is acknowledged 
to have rendered eminent service by protecting our 
trade near our shores, and picking up a great num- 
ber of the small privateers which issued from the 
British ports to the eastward. 

For several years after the conclusion of peace 
Preble was employed in the merchant service. On 
the reorganization of the navy in 1798, he was one 
of the first lieutenants commissioned to serve in the 
Constitution (forty-four guns). In the same year 
he was ordered to take command of the Pickering 
(fourteen guns), in which he performed two cruises. 
The next year, 1799, he received a captain’s com- 
mission and the command of the Essex frigate, of 
thirty-two guns. In this ship he performed a cruise 
as far as the East Indies. On his return his health 
had suffered so much that he was unable to take 
command of the Adams, to which he was appointed, 
and he consequently resigned her to Captain Camp- 
bell. 

In 1803 he was sufficiently recovered to enter 
again upon duty; and it was at this time that he 
commenced that brilliant career which has rendered 
his name so distinguished in our naval annals. In 
May of that year he was appointed to the command 
of the frigate Constitution then lying in Boston, 
which he was instructed to get ready for sea. In 
June he received orders to take charge of the squa- 
dron destined to act in the Mediterranean, as soon 
as it should be prepared, consisting of seven sail, 
viz., the Constitution, forty-four guns; Philadelphia, 
forty-four, already on the station; Argus, eighteen; 
Siren, sixteen; Nautilus, sixteen; Vixen, sixteen; 
Enterprise, fourteen. This force was committed 
to his direction for the purpose of protecting effect- 
ually the commerce and seamen of the United 
States against the Tripolitan cruisers on the Atlan- 
tic ocean, the Mediterranean, and adjoining seas. 

It is foreign to our purpose to give a detailed ac- 
count of the celebrated Tripolitan war, although it 
is certainly one of the most romantic as well as 
heroic chapters in the history of our country; the 
blowing up of the Philadelphia by Decatur; the 
gallant self-devotion of Sommers and his noble 
band in the Intrepid; and the capture of an African 
city by General Eaton; would each afford ample 
materials for a volume of description and narrative. 
Our subject is the Preble medal; and we hasten to 
notice the gallant exploits which it commemorates. 
On inspecting the engraved fac simile of the medal 
itself the reader will perceive that it purports to 
have been presented by the “American Congress 
to the able commander Edward Preble, the de- 
fender of American commerce before Tripoli, 
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1804.” It is generally the case that the day of 
the month on which a battle was fought is in- 
scribed on the medal which commemorates it. 
Here we have only the year. The reason of this 
is, that the Preble medal commemorates not one, 
but five bombardments of the city of Tripoli, 
which took place on different days in the months 
of August and September 1804. These actions 
are detailed at length in the Naval History of Mr. 
Cooper; and the narrative of them has all the in- 
terest of romance, including as it does many traits 
of individual bravery, which would do honour to 
the best days of chivalry. All the officers and men 
under Commodore Preble’s command received the 
thanks of Congress, and the commander himself 
was presented with the gold medal of which our 
engraving presents a copy, executed in the medal- 
lion style by Mr. Saxton. 

Our limits will permit us to give but one scene 
in the Tripolitan war. It is a fair specimen of the 
whole. We copy it from Dr. Harris’s Life of 
Commodore Bainbridge. This gallant officer was 
a prisoner in Tripoli at the time when Commodore 
Preble bombarded the city. He had been captured 
in the unfortunate frigate Philadelphia, and wit- 
nessed the several actions from the window of his 
prison. The following is the account of the first 
attack. 

« An event soon happened which taught the Ba- 
shaw that he was neither so secure nor so powerful 
as he had fancied himself. On the twelfth of July, 
1804, Commodore Preble appeared off Tripoli with 
a small squadron. On the third of August at three 
P. M. commenced a tremendous fire between our 
men-of-war, and the Tripolitan castle, batteries, 
and gunboats. Shot and shells were thrown into 
every quarter of the city, causing the greatest con- 
sternation among the inhabitants. The firing at- 
tracted the attention of the officers to the high gra- 
ted window of the prison, from which they observed 
with unspeakable pride, three of the American 
gunboats bear down in gallant style on the enemy’s 
eastern division, consisting of nine vessels of the 
same Glass. As our vessels advanced, a few well 
; of grape and musketry were fired, 
as the vessels came in contact, our 
boarded sword in hand, and 
of a few minutes, they captured 

lan gunboats; the other six pre- 
Ab the moment of victory Captain 
fmed that his brother, Lieutenant 
Sheen treacherously shot by a 
after he had boarded and 
fearless Decatur immediately 
, and succeeding in getting 
lhe was retreating within the 
' with only eleven follow- 
ly attacked the Tripolitan 
armed with spear and cut- 
‘ which for a time appeared 
doubtful, Decatur broke his sword near the hilt. 
He seized his @m@my’s spear, and after a violent 
struggle succeeded in throwing him on the deck. 
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CHILDREN’S PLAYS.—LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 


The Turk now drew from his belt a dirk, and when 
in the act of striking, Decatur caught his arm, drew 
from his pocket a pistol, and shot him through the 
head. During the continuance of this terrible 
struggle, the crews of each vessel impetuously 
rushed to the assistance of their respective com- 
manders. Such was the carnage in this furious and 
desperate battle, that it was with difficulty Decatur 
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could extricate himself from the killed and wound- 
ed by which he was surrounded.” 

Such are the deeds commemorated by the Preble 
medal. We cannot believe that they will be defi- 
cient in interest for the readers of the Lady’s Book. 
The ladies of our country have ever cherished the 
Our military and naval 
heroes have ever borne in mind that 


fame of its defenders. 
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“ None but the brave deserve the fair.” 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS. $ 
$ 
BY MRS. 8. J. HALE. 3 
(See Plate.) 
Some people there are in this world of ours Oh, there’s never on earth a sound so sweet g 

Who seem for complainings born ; As the laugh of a happy child; ’ 

No matter, if placed in Arcadian bowers, Tis a burst of fresh life with spring joy replete, 
They take little heed of the fairest flowers, And the heart of age hath a warmer beat 

But are sure to find the thorn. When it ringeth free and wild. 

The sun is out in his glory on high, Then take this hope, when “the times” seem worst, 

Earth smiles as if wooing his love— If glad young faces appear, 
“Ah, see his black spots!”’ cries the fault-seeking eye, With their innocent looks of truth and trust, 5 
While the good in a desert some green thing would spy, Like flowers by heaven’s dew and sunshine nurs’d, ° 

As the olive was found by the dove. Be sure that the angels are near. ; 
But his soul must be dark with a load of care, Will they not watch our land to bless? 

Which none save the guilty should own, Have faith and like children love— 
Who can look on a scene of such joyance fair, Though the cares of life on thy spirit press, 4 
Where the young are at play, and not wish to share Yet rejoice with the young in their happiness, 5 

In their laugh with its childlike tone. And thy heart will be drawn above. ; 
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LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 3 
$ 

FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER. ; 

3 

BY THE TRANSLATOR OF “WM. TELL,” “MARY STUART,” “JOAN OF ARC,” ETC. 2 
4 

5 


Wuart flashed from yon wood in the sun’s trembling ray ? 
And hark to that fast-coming tread! 

And now down it moves, all in darkling array, 

While the shrill-sounding bugle rings out, on the way, 
With blasts that might startle the dead. 

If ye ask who they are, the black bands that you see,— 

They are Liitzow’s wild Jagers, the bold and the free. 


What moves there so quick in the deep forest shade, 
And from hill to far hill roves around} 

Now it halts, now it crouches in night-ambuscade, 

Now the hurrah resounds, rifles crack o’er the glade, 
And Frenchmen are biting the ground. 

Do ye ask who they are, the black rangers you see 1— 

They are Liitzow’s wild Jigers, the bold and the free. 

Where glowthe glad vine hills, where rears the deep Rhine, 
There the tyrant had hoped for repose ; 

But they’re nigh, they rush on, like the swift lightning- 

shine, 

With stout arms stem the flood, spurn his threatening line, 
And spring light on the shore of their foes: 

And ask who they are, the black swimmers you see,— 

They are Liitzow’s wild Jigers, the bold and the free. 
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What bursts there, so loud, from the valley below ? 
Swords clash, helmets ring, lances rattle! 
’Tis our wild-hearted horsemen pour down on the foe, > 
And the fire-spark of Freedom awakes at each blow, ; 
And flames forth in the red blaze of battle! 
And ask who they are, the black horsemen you see,— 
They are Liitzow’s wild Jigers, the bold and the free. ; 


Who sinks, gasping there, in the proud field of fame, 
Embedded with heaps of the slain ? 
Death’s convulsions are fierce on his quivering frame, 


But no fears rend his bosom, his heart glows the same, ; 
For his Country is free from her chain! 
And ask who they were, the black fallen you see,— ; 
They were Liitzow’s wild Jigers, the bold and the free. 2 
O the wild chase, the wild German chase, 
The chase after tyrants and slaves! 
Let no kindred tears then our marble deface, 
For the bright morn of Freedom has dawned on our race, 
And we conquer, though low in our graves! 
And, from age to far ages, their proud boast shall be 
Of Liitzow’s wild Jigers, the bold and the free! > 
9 
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Rome, May 30, 1832. 

Dinep with F—, the artist, at a fratioria. F— 
is a man of genius, very adventurous and imagina- 
tive in his art, but never caring to show the least 
touch of these qualities in his conversation. His 
pictures have given him great vogue and consider- 
ation at Rome, so that his daily experience fur- 
nishes staple enough for his evening’s chit-chat, 


and he seems, of course, to be always talking of 


himself. He is very generally set down as an 
egotist. His impulse to talk, however, springs 
from no wish for self-glorification, but rather from 
an indolent aptness to lay hands on the readiest 
and most familiar topic, and that is a kind of ego- 
tism to which I have very little objection—particu- 
larly with the mind fatigued, as it commonly is in 
Rome, by a long day’s study of works of art. 

I had passed the morning at the Barberini Palace 
with a party of picture hunters, and I made some 
remark as to the variety of impressions made upon 
the minds of different people by the same picture. 
Apropos of this remark, F— told me a little anec- 
dote, which I must try to put down by way of a 
new shoal in the chart of human nature. 

“Tt is very much the same with everything else,” 
said F—; “no two people see with the same eyes, 
physically or morally: and faith, we might save 
ourselves a great deal of care and bother if we did 
but keep it in mind.” 

“As how?” I asked, for I saw that this vague 
remark was premonitory of an illustration. 

“T think I introduced young Skyring to you at 
a party somewhere?” 

“A youth with a gay waistcoat and nothing to 
say’—Yes.” 

«“ Well—your observation just now reminded me 
of the different estimate put by that gentleman and 
myself upon the same thing, and if I could give 
you any idea of my month’s work in his behalf, 
you would agree with me that I might have spared 
myself some trouble—keeping in mind, as I said 
before, the difference in optics. 

“T was copying a bit of foreshortening from a 
picture in the Vatican, one day, when this youth 
passed without observing me. I did not immedi- 
ately recollect him. He was dressed like a figure 
in a tailor’s window, and with Mrs. Stark in his 
hand was hunting up the pictures marked with 
four notes of admiration, and I, with a smile at the 
waxy dandyism of the man, turned to my work 
and forgot him. Presently his face recurred to me, 
or rather his sister’s face, which some family like- 
ness had insensibly recalled, and getting another 
look, I recognised in him an old, though not very 
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intimate playmate of my boyish days. It imme- 
diately occurred to me that I could serve him a 
very good turn by giving him the enérée to society 
here, and quite as immediately it occurred to me 
to doubt whether it was worth my while.” 

«“ And what changed your mind,” I asked, “for 
of course you came to the conclusion that it was 
not?” 

«Oh, for his sake alone I should have left him 
as he was, a hermit in his varnished boots—for he 
had not an acquaintance in the city—but Kate 
Skyring had given me roses when roses were, to 
me, each a world; and for her sake, though I was 
a rejected lover, I thought better of my demurrer. 
Then I had a little pique to gratify—for the Sky- 
rings had rather given me the de haut en bas in 
declining the honour of my alliance, (lucky for 
me, since it brought me here and made me what I 
am,) and I was not indisposed to show that the 
power to serve, to say the least, was now on my 
side.” 

«Two sufficient, as well as dramatic reasons for 
being civil to a man.” 

«“ Only arrived at, however, by a night’s delibe- 
ration, for it cost me some trouble of thought and 
memory to get back into my chrysalis and imagine 
myself at all subject to people so much below my 
present vogue—whatever that is worth! Of course 
I don’t think of Kate in this comparison, for a wo- 
man one has once loved is below nothing. We'll 
drink her health, God bless her!” 

(A bottle of Lagrima.) 

«“T left my card on Mr. Skyring the next morn- 
ing, with a note enclosing three or four invitations 
which I had been at some trouble to procure, and 
a hope from myself of the honour of his company 
toa quiet dinner. He took it as a statue would 
take a shower-bath, wrote me a note in the third 
person in reply to mine in the first, and came in 
ball dress and sulphur gloves at precisely the ca- 
nonical fifteen minutes past the hour. Good old 
Thorwalsden dined with me and an English vis- 
count for whom I was painting a picture, and be- 
tween my talking Italian to the venerable sculptor 
and Skyring’s be-lording and be-lordshiping the 
good-natured nobleman, the dinner went trippingly 
off—the Little Pedlington of our mutual nativity 
furnishing less than its share to the conversation. 

«“ We drove, all together, to the Palazzo Rossi, 
for it was the night of the Marchesa’s soirée. As 
sponsor, I looked with some satisfaction at Skyring 
in the ante-room, his toggery being quite unexcep- 
tionable and his maintien very up-ish and assured. 
I presented him to our fair hostess, who surveyed 
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him as he approached with a satisfactory look of 
approval, and, no one else chancing to be near, I 
left him to improve what was rather a rare oppor- 
tunity—a téte-a-téte with the prettiest woman in 
Rome. Five minutes after I returned to recon- 
noitre, and there he stood, stroking down his velvet 
waistcoat and looking from the carpet to the ceiling, 
while the marchioness was quite red with embar- 
rassment and vexation. He had not opened his 
lips! She had tried him in French and Italian, 
(the dunce had told me that he spoke French too,) 
and finally she had ventured upon English, which 
she knew very little of, and still he neither spoke 
nor ran away! 

«¢ Perhaps Monsieur would like to dance,’ said 
the marchioness, gliding away from him with a 
look of inexpressible relief, and trusting to me to 
find him a partner. 

“T had no difficulty in finding him a partner, 
for (that far) his waistcoat ‘put him on velvet’— 
but I could not trust him alone again; so, having 
presented him toa very pretty woman and got them 
vis-a-vis in the quadrille, I stood by to supply the 
shortcomings. And little of a sinecure it was! 
The man had nothing to say: nor, confound him, 
had he any embarrassment on the subject. He 
looked at his varnished pumps and coaxed his coat 
to his waist and set back his neck like a goose 
bolting a grasshopper, and took as much interest 
in the conversation as a footman behind your chair 
—deaf and dumb apparently, but perfectly at his 
ease. He evidently had no idea that there was any 
distinction between men except in dress, and was 
persuaded that he was entirely successful as far as 
he had gone: and as to my efforts in his behalf, he 
clearly took them as gratuitous on my part—pro- 
bably thinking, from the difference in our exteriors, 
that I paid myself in the glory of introducing him. 

«“ Well—I had begun so liberally that I could 
scarce refuse to find my friend another partner, and 
after that another and another—I, to avoid the 
odium of inflicting a bore on my fair acquaintances, 
feeling compelled to continue my service as chorus 
in the pantomime—-and, you will scarce believe me 
when I tell you that I submitted to this bore nightly 
for a month! I could not get rid of him. He 
would not be let go. Without offending him mor- 
tally, and so undoing all my sentimental outlay for 
Kate Skyring and her short-sighted papa, I had 
nothing for it but to go on till he should go off— 
ridden to death with him in every conceivable va- 
riety of bore.”’ 

«And is he gone?” 

And now what thanks do you suppose 
got for all this?” 

«A present of a pencil-case?” 

“No indeed! but a lesson in human nature that 
will stick by me much longer. He called at my 
studio yesterday morning to say good-bye. Through 
all my sense of his boredom and relief at the pros- 
pect of being rid of him, I felt embarrassed when 
he came in, thinking how difficult it would be for 
him to express properly his sense of the obligation 
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he was under tome. After a half hour’s mono- 
logue (by myself) on pictures, &c., he started up 
and said he must go. “And, by the bye,” said he, 
colouring a little, “there is one thing I want to say 
to you, Mr. F—! Hang it, it has stuck in my 
throat ever since I met you! You’ve been very 
polite and I’m obliged to you, of course—dbut I 
don’t like your devilish patronising manner! 
Good-bye, Mr. F—!” 
* . * . * 

The foregoing is a leaf from a private diary 
which I kept at Rome. In making a daily entry 
of such passing stuff as interests us, we sometimes, 
amid much that should be ticketed for oblivion, 
record that which has a bearing, important or 
amusing, on the future; and a late renewal of my 
acquaintance with Mr. F—, followed by a know- 
ledge of some fortunate changes in his worldly 
condition, has given that interest to this otherwise 
unimportant scrap of diary which will be made 
apparent presently to the reader. A vague recol- 
lection that I had something in an old book which 
referred to him, induced me to look it up, and I 
was surprised to find that I had noted down, in 
this trifling anecdote, what turned out to be the 
mainspring of his destiny. 

F— returned to his native country after five 
years study of the great masters in Italy. His first 
pictures painted at Rome procured for him, as is 
stated in the diary I have quoted, a high reputation. 
He carried with him a style of his own which was 
merely stimulated and heightened by his first year’s 
walk through the galleries of Florence, and the 
originality and boldness of his manner of colouring 
seemed to promise a sustained novelty in the art. 
Gradually, however, the awe of the great masters 
seemed to overshadow his confidence in himself, 
and as he travelled and deepened his knowledge of 
painting, he threw aside feature after feature of his 
own peculiar style, till at last he fell into the track 
of the great army of imitators, who follow the im- 
mortals of the Vatican as doomed ships follow the 
Flying Dutchman. 

Arrived at home, and depending solely on his 
art for a subsistence, F— commenced the profession 
to which he had served so long an apprenticeship. 
But his pictures sadly disappointed his friends. 
After the first specimens of his acquired style in 
the annual exhibitions, the calls at his rooms be- 
came fewer and farther between, and his best works 
were returned from the galleries unsold. Too proud 
to humour the popular taste by returning to what 
he considered an inferior stage of his art, he stood 
still with his reputation ebbing from him, and as 
his means, of course, depended on the tide of pub- 
lic favour, he was soon involved in troubles before 
which his once brilliant hopes rapidly faded. 

At this juncture he received the following letter: 


«“ You will be surprised on glancing at the sig- 
nature ‘o this letter. You will be still more sur- 
prised when you are reminded that it is a reply to 
an unanswered one of your own—written years 
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ago. That letter lies by me, expressed with all the 
diffidence of boyish feeling. And it seems as if its 
diffidence would encourage me in what I wish to 
say. Yet I write far more tremblingly than you 
could have done. 

« Let me try to prepare the way by some expla- 
nation of the past. 

“You were my first lover. I was not forbidden, 
at fourteen, to express the pleasure I felt at your 
admiration, and you cannot have forgotten the 
ardour and simplicity with which I returned it. I 
remember giving you roses better than I remember 
anything so long ago. Now—writing to you with 
the same feeling warm at my heart—it seems to 
me as if it needed but a rose, could I give it you 
in the same garden, to make us loversaguin. Yet 
I know you must be changed. I scarce know 
whether I should go on with this letter. 

«“ But I owe you reparation. I owe you an an- 
swer to this which lies before me: and if I err in 
answering it as my heart burns to do, you will at 
least be made happier by knowing that when treated 
with neglect and repulsion, you were still beloved. 


“T think it was not long before the receipt of 


this letter that my father first spoke to me of our 
attachment. Till then I had only thought of loving 
you. That you were graceful and manly, that 
your voice was sweet, and that your smile made 
me happy, was all I could have told of you 
without reflection. I had never reasoned upon 
your qualities of mind, though I had taken an un- 
conscious pride in your superiority to your com- 
panions, and least of all had I asked myself whether 
those abilities for making your way in the world 
which my father denied you, were among your 
boyish energies. With a silent conviction that 
you had no equal among your companions, in any- 


thing, I listened to my father’s disparagement of 


you, bewildered and overawed, the very novelty 
and unexpectedness of the light in which he spoke 
of you, sealing my lips completely. Perhaps re- 
sistance to his will would have been of no avail, 
but had I been better prepared to reason upon 
what he urged, I might have expressed to you the 
unwillingness of my acquiescence. I was pre- 
vented from seeing you tili your letter came, and 
then all intercourse with you was formally for- 
bidden. My father said he would himself reply to 
your proposal. But it was addressed to me, and I 
have only recovered possession of it by his death. 

“Though it may seem like reproaching you for 
yielding me without an effort, I must say, to com- 
plete the history of my own feelings, that I nursed 
a vague hope of hearing from you until your de- 
parture for Italy, and that this hope was extin- 
guished not without bitter tears. The partial re- 
sentment that mingled with this unhappiness aided 
me doubtless in making up my mind to forget you, 
and for a while, for years I may say, I was pos- 
sessed by other excitements and feelings. It is 
strange, however, that, though scarce remember- 
ing you when waking, I still saw you perpetually 
in my dreams, 
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« And, so far, this is a cold and easy recital. How 
shall I describe to you the next change, the re- 
awakening of this smothered and slumbering affec- 
tion! How shall I evade your contempt when I 
tell you that it awoke with your renown! But my 
first feeling was not one of love. When your name 
began to come to us in the letters of travellers and 
in the rumour of literary circles, I felt as if some- 
thing that belonged to me was praised and 
honoured; a pride, an exulting and gratified pride, 
that feeling seemed to be, as if the heart of my 
childhood had been staked on your aspirations, 
and was borne up with you, a part and a partaker 
of your fame. With all my soul I drank in the 
news of your successes in the art; I wrote to those 
who came home from Italy; I questioned those 
likely to have heard of you, as critics and con- 
noisseurs; I devoted all my reading to the literature 
of the arts, and the history of painters, for my life 
was poured into yours irresistibly, by a power | 
could not, and cannot now, control. My own 
imagination turned painter, indeed, for I lived on 
reverie, calling up, with endless variations, pictures 
of yourself amid the works of your pencil, visited 
and honoured as I knew you were, yet unchanged 
in the graceful and boyish beauty I remembered. 
I was proud of having loved you, of having been 
the object of the earliest and purest preference of a 
creature of genius; and through this pride, sup- 
planting and overflowing it, crept and strengthened 
a warmer feeling, the love I have the hardihood to 
avow. Oh! what will you think of this boldness! 
Yet to conceal my love were now a severer task 
than to wait the hazard of your contempt. 

“One explanation—a palliative, perhaps you 
will allow it to be, if you are generous—remains 
to be given. The immediate impulse of this letter 
was information from my brother, long withheld, 
of your kindness to him in Rome. From some 
perverseness which I hardly understand, he has 
never before hinted in my presence that he had 
seen you in Italy, and it was only by needing it as 
an illustration of some feeling which seemed to 
have piqued him, and which he was expressing to 
a friend, that he gave the particulars of your 
month of devotion to him. Knowing the differ- 
ence between your characters, and the entire want 
of sympathy between your pursuits and my bro- 
ther’s, to what motive could I attribute your unu- 
sual and self-sacrificing kindness. Did I err—was I 
presumptuous, in believing that it was from a 
forgiving and tender memory of myself? 

«You are prepared now, if you can be, for what 
I would say. We are left alone, my brother and 
I, orphan heirs to the large fortune of my father. 
I have no one to control my wishes, no one’s per- 
mission to ask for any disposition of my hand and 
fortune. Will you have them? In this question 
is answered the sweet, and long treasured, though 
long neglected letter lying beside me. 

“ Karaertne Sxrnine.” 


Mrs. F—, as will be seen from the style of 
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her letter, is a woman of decision and cleverness, 
and of such a helpmeet, in the way of his profes- 
sion as well as in the tenderer relations of life, 
By her common sense 


F— was sorely in need. 
counsels and persuasion, he has gone back with 


his knowledge of the art to the first lights of his 


own powerful genius, and with means to command 
$ Jeisure and experiment, he is, without submitting 
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the process to the world, perfecting a manner 
which will more than redeem his early promise. 

As his career, though not very uncommon or 
dramatic, hinged for its more fortunate events on 
an act of high-spirited politeness, I have thought, 
that in this age of departed chivalry, the story was 
worth preserving for its apt lesson. 
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THE TWO CAPS. 


A TALE. 


BY MISS 


ESLIE 


(Continued from page 93.) 


PART THE SECOND. 
“IT ackvow tence the beauty of Madame 
Rubaniere’s cap,” said Alina—“ yet still, to-morrow 
evening I must wear aunt Elsey’s.” 
“ You not 
an absurdity!” 


«“ Tmpossible!” ” «Can 
were the 


exclamations of Imogene, and Leonard Rochdale. 


are serious! 


you really think of such 


“Dear Alina, you are an extraordinary girl,” 
said Edwin. 

« Alina cannot be in earnest,”’ pursued Imogene; 
“and to-morrow night too! at her own ball! when 
she ought to look her very best!” 

« And all for the sake of a queer old aunt, near 
2 hundred miles off,” 

«“ That queer old aunt,” replied Alina, “ was for 
many years a mother to me, and she still loves 
me with the untiring affection of a parent. It is 
true that the cap, which, in the kindness of her 
heart she has made for me, is neither tasteful nor 
fashionable, but very much the contrary; and I am 
aware that it cannot possibly look well, either on 
Yet, I cannot but think how 
much time and pains it cost dear aunt Elsey, how 
long and industriously she toiled at it, erroneously 
hoping that it would give me pleasure.” 

“Tt is undoubtedly her beau ideal of a cap,” 
said Leonard. 

“Shall I not,” continued Alina, “ make so small 
a sacrifice for her sake, as to wear it, at least for 
one single evening?” 

“Some other evening, then,” pleaded Imogene: 
“but not to-morrow, dearest Alina, not to-morrow, 
I entreat you.” 

“My good aunt made it expressly for my birth- 
night ball, and worked hard to complete it in 
time,” answered Alina; “therefore this is the very 
occasion on which I ought to wear it.” 

“ But it is on this very occasion you will be ex- 
pected to look your best,” persisted Imogene; “ how 
can you call the sacrifice a small one?” 

“ All to-morrow evening,” resumed Alina, “ my 


added Leonard. 


me or on any one. 
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dear aunt Elsey will be thinking of me as adorned 
And she will con- 
gratulate herself on having finished it in time; 
imagining how I will look in it; and how I must 


enjoy wearing it; and what admiration it must ex- 


’ 


with her long-laboured cap. 


cite in the beholders.’ 

«“ Well then,” said Imogene, “let her have the 
pleasure of imagining. It will make her happy for 
the time; and she need never know that you did 
not really wear it. Allow her always to suppose 
so.” 

“But she requests me to write her an account 
of the success of the cap, and to repeat to her the 
complimentary things that are said about it.” 

«She requires impossibilities,” observed Leonard; 
“no complimentary things ever will or can be said 
of it; but exactly the contrary.” 

“You cannot, either way, escape the necessity 
of deceiving her,” argued Imogene; “for if you 
wear the cap you will have to invent the compli- 
ments; and if you do not really wear it, but merely 
pretend to Mrs. Wendover that you have done so, 
she will still expect an account of the admiration.” 

“T can tell no falsehoods, and make no misre- 
presentations concerning it,” replied Alina. 

« Certainly you cannot,” said Edwin. 

«“ My counsel is,” said Leonard, “ that you write 
the good old lady a very affectionate letter, ex- 
plaining to her that though the sewing of the cap 
is beautiful 

“The needlework you mean,” observed Imo- 
gene. 

«“ Where is the difference between sewing and 
needlework?” inquired Leonard. 

“Oh! avery great difference,” replied his sister: 
“but were I to explain it, you would not under- 
stand.” 

“T thought flowering and figuring with needles 
was usually termed embroidery,” remarked Edwin. 

«“ So it is,” answered Alina: “but the word em- 
broidery is generally applied to ornamental needle- 
work, wrought with threads of silk or gold. Our 
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female vocabulary is much in want of a word to 
express exactly and concisely the decoration of 
muslin or cambric by patterns worked in cotton or 
thread.” 

«The cap might possibly be tolerated,” said 
Leonard—taking it in his hand, and turning it 
about—*“ were it not for the twelve cockades, and 
the numerous acute angles.” 

“Those angles are the points that unite the 
head-piece to the crown,” said Imogene. 

«“ And the picket-fence behind 

“That is the quilling of stiff ribbon at the back 
of the neck.” 

«And then those three lines of palisades de- 
fending the face.” 

“ Those are the three upstanding frills.” 

« And the two redoubts, right and left, flanking 
the bastion that stands in front.” 

“[ suppose you mean the two side bows, and 


the great middle bow.” 

“Exactly. The whole cap reminds me of a 
fortress, though some might regard it rather in 
the light of a block-house. I dare say, if the old 
lady’s cranium was phrenologically examined, 
there would be found a prodigious development 
of the organ of engineering: such as, if known, 
would excite the envy of many of our young 
candidates for the military service.” 

“Oh! Leonard!” exclaimed Alina, “do not 
make such a jest of my dear old aunt. She is too 
kind and good to be turned into ridicule.” 

«It is not herself but her cap that we are making 
merry with,” replied Leonard: “and I appeal to 
all present if I have not given due honour to the 
mathematical that constructed that head- 
cover. You cannot refrain from laughing your- 
self, amiable as you certainly are, my sweet cousin. 
But, jesting apart, if you manage the affair adroitly, 
you may spare yourself the infliction of this cap of 
caps, and the dear old lady need never know a syl- 
Nothing will be more easy 


skill 


lable of the matter. 
than to keep the secret from her.” 

«[ cannot deceive aunt Elsey,” answered Alina. 

«“ Now J should think that nothing in the world 
would be more easy,” returned Leonard; “ unless 
she possesses the magic mirror of the fairy tale, 
that shows us what our absent friends are doing at 
the very moment we are consulting the glass.” 

“TI never heard that story,” interrupted little 
Cora: “I dare say it is beautiful. Dear Leonard, 
won't you tell it me as scon as we are all done 
talking about the cap?” 

«“ Edwin will relate it to you,” replied Leonard: 
“He is much better versed in fairy tales than I 
am, and he never omits the most trifling particu- 
lar.” 

“That is because he likes so much to give 
everybody all the pleasure he can,” said Cora. 
«“ But come now, get through the cap very fast, all 
of you, that there may be time for Edwin to tell 
me that story before I go to bed. Won't you, dear 
Edwin?” 

Edwin nodded assent, and Cora seated herself 
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on one of the ottoman foot-cushions to be ready— 
for awhile saying nothing more on the subject of 
the cap, for fear of assisting to prolong the discus- 
sion. 

«There would be little difficulty in deceiving 
aunt Elsey,” proceeded Alina, “ provided I could 
bring my mind to make the attempt; and to follow 
it up without shrinking from the series of decep- 
tions which that attempt would involve. For in- 
stance, when I reply to her letter, shall I falsely 
tell her that I did wear the cap on my birthday 
ball, just as she intended? When she wrote again, 
I know she would express her satisfaction, and ask 
me further particulars; and I should be obliged 
(either directly or indirectly) to reiterate the false- 
hood in a second letter. Then at my next meeting 
with my dear aunt, she will talk to me about it; 
and how then shall I be able to look her in the 
face? Will not my cheeks blush, and my tongue 
falter, and my eyes seek the ground? The shame 
and compunction I shall then feel will be far 
greater than any little annoyance or mortification 
I may experience from wearing, for one night only, 
an antiquated, unbecoming head-dress.” 

«“ Well, well,” said Leonard, “since you are so 
conscientious about a little harmless deception—” 

«“ Deception may appear harmless at first,” re- 
marked Edwin; “ but in the end it always produces 
evil; and rarely fails to punish its perpetrators by 
the confusion and repentance it brings upon them.” 

«“ Consider it not so deeply,” said Leonard, lay- 
ing his hand on his brother's shoulder.” 

«“ Dear Alina,” resumed Imogene, “let me _ pro- 
pose a plan. Wear, as you first intended, Madame 
Rubaniere’s beautiful little cap, and look as you 
ought at your birth-night ball. Then to-morrow, 
write one of your usual charming letters to Mrs. 
Wendover; inform her candidly that you have not 
worn her cap. As delicately as possible give her 
your reasons, and promise to take the greatest care 
of it: reserving it new, clean, and unrumpled, for 
You know how 
much she loves you; and you may be assured that 


your next visit to Brookfield. 


her affection will not allow her to make you a 
single reproach on the subject.” 

«“T well know the warmth and the steadiness of 
dear aunt Elsey’s regard for me,” replied Alina; 
“and therefore I will not abuse it. I feel very cer- 
tain that there is little danger of our meetings being 
embittered by her taking me to task for anything 
that may have occurred since our last separation. 
When we are together she is so happy that all is 
sunshine on her part, and I hope on mine also. 
Were I, indeed, to excuse myself from wearing her 
cap to-morrow, I should have nothing to fear from 
her reproaches, but very much from my own. I con- 
tinually look back with gratitude upon all her kind- 
ness to me; especially during the troublesome days 
of my early childhood. How prone was aunt Elsey 
to excuse my faults, and my follies; how anxious to 
gratify and even to anticipate my wishes, and to pro- 
cure for me all the little pleasures and enjoyments 
within my reach. I was neither threatened nor pun- 
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ished; but she governed me entirely by love. When 
I was ill, how carefully she watched, how tenderly 
she nursed me. Before I could read, how patiently 
she would amuse me by the hour with stories of 
which I never grew tired.” 

«“T don’t wondef you love ker,” said Cora. “In- 
deed, I now think you ought to wear the cap.” 

“You are a dear good girl, Alina,” said Imo- 
gene Rochdale; “ but still, I cannot reconcile my- 
self to your being disfigured to-morrow night by 
putting that frightful thing on your head.” 

“I acknowledge the inelegance of the cap,” re- 
plied Alina; “and I can easily perceive that it will 
disfigure me. But then, in the unpractised eyes of 
my good old aunt, it is surpassingly beautiful. 
Think of the time and pains she has bestowed on 
it; how she has done her best to render it, as she 
supposes, a first-rate head-dress; poring over it till 
her eyes were half blind; contriving all its parts so 
as to make them fit in with perfect accuracy. How 
careful she has been to keep it clean during all its 
long process. Allow me to repeat, that when my 
dear aunt has made such exertions to give me 
what she considers pleasure, itis but a small sacri- 
fice for me to wear it, rather than give pain to 
her.” 

«“ But,” said Imogene, “it is so unlucky that she 
should have pitched upon so conspicuous and im- 
The most inelegant 
handkerchief or scarf that she could possibly have 


portant a thing as a cap. 


contrived for you would not be half so disfiguring. 
But an ugly cap (and this is the ugliest cap that 
ever was made) will entirely spoil the look of your 
head and face. If she had only thought of work- 
ing you a horrible reticule! I should not have ob- 
jected to your carrying it on your arm, if she had 
embroidered a cabbage on one side, and an onion 
on the other. And then, what excuse can be made 
to the company, who, of course, will all be struck 
dumb with amazement the moment they see you 
with that awful thing on your head.” 

“No excuse is necessary,” answered Alina: 
“the wonder, if there be any, will subside in a few 
moments. And I am doubtful if any of our guests 
will so far violate /a bienséance as to ask improper 
questions, or make invidious comments upon any 
article of dress they may chance to see me wear.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” pursued Imogene. 

“ And even if they refrain from making audible 
remarks,” said Leonard, “ you may be certain that, 
like the silent parrot in the fable, they will ‘think 
the more.’ ” 

Mrs. Rochdale now came into the room, for a 
few minutes, and an appeal was made to her judg- 
ment with regard to the momentous question now 
under discussion by the young people. Mrs. Roch- 
dale reflected awhile, and then said, “In this in- 
stance we will leave our dear Alina to do exactly 
as she pleases. She will give ample thought to 
both sides of the subject, to-night, when she is 
alone; and perhaps, by to-morrow morning, she 
will change her present view of it.” 

As Mrs. Rochdale quitted the parlour, her hus- 
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band entered. Never did a man know or observe 
so little of female dress as Mr. Rochdale. It was, 
indeed, a theme on which he was equally incapable 
Still Imogene could 
not forbear exhibiting to him aunt Elsey’s cap, and 
inquiring, “ Dear papa, did you ever see such a 
thing in your life?” 

“I do not know, my dear,” was his reply; 
«“ What is it?” 

“You may well ask, sir,” said Leonard, laugh- 
ing: while Imogene and Cora joined in his risi- 
bility, and Alina and Edwin could not forbear 
smiling. 


of either thinking or talking. 


“It is a cap, sir,” said Imogene; “a cap made 
for Alina by her aunt Wendover; for the purpose 
of wearing it at our little ball to-morrow evening. 
Only think!” 

“ Well, and why not,” said Mr. Rochdale; “is 
there anything remarkable in it?” 

“Oh! papa! papa!” exclaimed both his daugh- 
ters. 

“Tt seems to me a very good cap,” said Mr. 
Rochdale. 

«“ Look at this, dear father,” said Imogene, dis- 
playing Madame Rubaniere’s, “is not this beau- 
tiful?” 

“TI will take your word for it,” replied Mr. 
Rochdale. 


“TI think I can make papa understand 


” 
, 


said 
little Cora. “Dear father, if it 
gentlemen to wear ladies’ caps, and if you were 
obliged to wear one of these two, which would you 
prefer?” 

“TI rather suppose the large one must be the 


wes proper for 


most comfortable,” answered Mr. Rochdale; “ and 
the most valuable also: for in quantity of stuff it 
far exceeds the other.” 

“Oh! papa! papa!” exclaimed Imogene; “to 
choose a cap for being comfortable, and for its 
quantity of stuff.” 

«“ You will have to give me up as 
obtuse with regard to millinery,” replied Mr. Roch- 


incorrigibly 


dale, smiling. 

«“ Alina,” said Leonard, “let my father see you 
in both caps. He will then perhaps be able to 
judge.” 

Alina put on the French cap. 

“ You look very prettily in that, my dear,” said 
Mr. Rochdale. 

She then changed it for Mrs. Wendover’s. 

« And you look pretty in that also,” said he. 

Leonard, Imogene, and Cora all reiterated their 
exclamations. 

“But papa,” explained Imogene, “one is a 
beautiful cap, made by Madame Rubaniere, from 
one of the latest French patterns; the other is an 
old-fashioned, tasteless, hard-laboured structure, 
gotten up by a good old lady that has passed 
nearly all her life in the country, near a hundred 
miles from Philadelphia.” 

“ Which is the French cap?” asked Mr. Roch- 
dale. 

There was a renewal of exclamations; after 
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which Alina endeavoured to make him compre- 
hend the difference. 

“Tf you want my opinion,” said Mr. Rochdale, 
“T should say that, as a patriotic young lady, you 
ought to prefer a cap of genuine domestic origin to 
one that is of foreign shape and made by the hands 
of a foreigner. But, setting patriotism aside, I do 
begin to perceive that the small thin cap is rather 
the best looking, and I think Alina will look 
better in it than if she were to wear the large 
thick one; which, however, would undoubtedly be 
found the most durable.” 

“Oh! papa! papa!” cried Imogene, “ you are as 
bad as aunt Wendover herself! talking of the dura- 
bility of a young lady’s cap!” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Rochdale, “you will 
never make anything of my taste in the dress line; 
I think I can gene- 
rally observe when a young lady looks handsomer 
than usual; but I always supposed it was because 
she chanced to be in excellent health and spirits, 
or in good-humour with herself and every one 
else. How the cut or colour of her clothes can 
make any material difference I am yet to learn.” 


so it is useless to consult me. 


“Oh! papa! caps are not clothes.” 

“Head clothes they certainly are. But I leave 
you to settle this important business among your- 
selves: certain that whatever Alina may wear she 
cannot fail to look well in it.” 

He then withdrew. And Alina consigned the 
two caps to their respective bandboxes; proposing 
that (as Mrs. Rochdale had advised) all further dis- 
cussion should be suspended: at least till next day. 

Cora now claimed, before she went to bed, the 
promised fairy tale: which her brother Edwin 
kindly set himself to recounting in all its minutiex; 
much of which, to increase the little girl’s amuse- 
ment, was added by himself as he proceeded. 

On the following morning, while the young 
ladies, engaged in completing some wreaths for 
the lamps, were awaiting in the breakfast parlour 
the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Rochdale, Leo- 
nard, who had just been at the post-office, came in 
with an open letter in his hand; followed by Edwin 
with the New York papers. 

“T have joyful news in this letter,” said Leo- 
nard. “Alina, do you remember Julien Sando- 
val?” 

“T rather think—I believe I do,” replied Alina, 
blushing and looking down, and unconsciously 
quitting her wreath to take up an annual that lay 
on the sofa table. 

“If you are not quite certain,” said Leonard, 
mischievously, “I will refresh your memory, by 
reminding you that Julien Sandoval is younger 
brother to my father’s friend, Mr. Marcellin San- 
doval, the French merchant; who, after making a 
large fortune during his residence of twenty years 
in Philadelphia, returned to France about three 
years ago, taking with him this said Julien, whose 
parents having died when he was a little boy, he 
had been sent for by Mr. Sandoval to come to 


America, and live with him. So Julien and I 











chanced to go to school together: and though he 
was somewhat my senior, we became great fiiends, 
Now, when Mr. Sandoval returned to France, a 
very rich bachelor, he did not withdraw entirely 
from business, but left it in charge of his two 
partners. One of them, Mr. M®@rton, is now about 
to retire from the concern, and my friend Julien, 
who does our country the honour to entertain a 
fancy for it, has come over to take that gentle- 
man’s place. This letter is from Julien himself, 
with whom (as you may, or may not know) I 
have kept up a sort of irregular correspondence; 
and he seems very desirous of renewing personally 
our former friendship. He arrived at New York 
two days ago, and will be in Philadelphia this very 
afternoon. So we can have him at the ball to- 
night. I will meet him at the wharf, with an in- 
Vitation. Alina, you say nothing. You of course 
have no recollection of the frequency of his visits 
at this house, for some months before his departure 
for France. You were then a very little girl, 
about the age that Imogene is now. You do not 
remember a short young man with a flat face, and 
a thick nose, and a broad mouth, and round gray 
and straw-coloured hair, harsh and unma- 
Upon the 


eyes: 
nageable, that stood about in spikes. 
whole, a youth of rather unprepossessing exte- 
rior.” 

“No such thing!” exclaimed Alina, warmly: 
“Julien Sandoval was tall and graceful: with fine 
classical features, brilliant dark eyes, and black 
hair, curling beautifully.” 

“Your description is correct, Alina,” said Ed- 
win; “ Leonard, of coure, is only jesting. A hand- 
somer face, or more elegant figure, than that of 
Julien Sandoval, exists not in my remembrance.” 

And having made this generous avowal, Edwin 
Rochdale turned to the window, and sighed inau- 
dibly. 

« Ah!” said Leonard; “I thought I should re- 
vive Alina’s recollection of Julien Sandoval, as soon 
as I began to disparage his beauty. Well, well, 
my friend Julien was very kind to take me into 
favour, and admit me into his intimacy, notwith- 
standing his superiority in point of age, and in all 
other things. When he was a boy, he began to 
come to the house on pretext of seeing me, and 
when he was a man he continued to come without 
any pretext at all. ‘To me he generally talked of 
Buonaparte; but he had much edifying conversa- 
tion with Alina about books and pictures, occa- 
sionally relieved with dissertations on music and 
dancing, and plays and circus-riding. I am not 
sure that they did not sometimes hold dialogues 
concerning legerdemain and puppet shows; for our 
friend Julien was au fait of everything. I should 
not wonder if he has a capital taste in millinery.” 

« But what is the purport of his letter?” inquired 
Edwin. 

«Oh! merely to announce his arrival, and to 
prepare us for the happiness of having him again 
a resident in Philadelphia; and to say that he in- 
tends to consider America as his home, and to be- 
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come a naturalized citizen; and to inquire if all the 
family are well; and to hint his conjecture that, by 
this time, the young ladies are quite grown up.” 

«“ There, Leonard!” exclaimed Cora; “you see 
other people do not consider me such a very little 
girl. I am sure I could not have seemed so to 
young Mr. Sandoval, or he would not have sup- 
posed I could be grown up already.” 

“Pho!” replied Leonard; “yours was not the 
age he thought of calculating. Alina, you need 
not read so steadily at the blank leaves of that 
annual.” 

« Leonard,” said Edwin, in a low voice to his 
brother, “let us talk of something else.” 

“ Very well,” answered Leonard aloud; “I am 
perfectly willing to change the subject; so let us 
resume the argument of the two caps.” 

“ Nothing more need be said on that topic,” said 
Alina, smiling. 

“I am glad to hear it,” replied Leonard; “ for, 
of course, since the late arrival from France, ugly 
head-dresses have fallen fifty per cent.; and hand- 
some ones have risen above par.” 

’ said Edwin softly. 

“T know very well what Leonard means,” ob- 

served Cora. 


«“ For shame, Leonard 


“Cora,” said Edwin, “this will be a busy day 
throughout the house; and the canary birds up 
stairs may be forgotten. Go now, and feed them, 
while they are thought of. They are probably, at 
this very time, suffering for their breakfast.” 

“ Poor things!” exclaimed Cora: and she bound- 
ed away to attend the birds. 

“Seriously Alina,” pursued Leonard: “ can you 
still persist in your determination to disfigure your- 
self at the ball, out of affection for aunt Elsey? Re- 
member, you have new an additional motive for 
looking your very best this evening. Reflect— 
Julien Sandoval is just from Paris: fresh from the 
head-quarters of taste and elegance: and with the 
practised eye of a connoisseur in costume and 
effect, he will at once detect whatever is amiss in 
your attire.” 

“Tt requires no practised eye to discover the 
horrors of that dreadful cap,” murmured Imogene. 

“Come, Alina;’’ persisted Leonard: “let me ad- 
vise you as a friend—as a brother. You know not 
how much may depend on the first impression at 
a meeting after three years absence. I know you 
are a frank, candid, open-hearted little girl: so I 
will speak plainly to you. Before he went to Eu- 
rope, it was easy to perceive that Julien Sandoval 
was never more happy than in your society. Yes, 
and you were very well pleased with him, young 
as you then were. He has now come back to make 
Philadelphia his residence, and is undoubtedly de- 
sirous of renewing his acquaintance with our fa- 
mily. He has not deteriorated since he left us; 
but is really a young man comme il y en a peu, 
as I have heard from some of our friends who have 
known him in Paris; and as his letters, indeed, de- 
note. In short, it may be much to your interest to 
appear this evening, in every respect as advanta- 
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geously as possible. At least to refrain from all 
wilful disfigurement.” 

Alina remained silent. 

«“ That beautiful cap of Madame Rubaniere’s in 
which you look so sweetly,” said Imogene, “ may 
give a decisive touch to the preference with which 
Julien Sandoval has so long regarded you.” 

“It is most probable,” replied Alina, “that if 
such a preference really existed, it was a mere boy- 
ish fancy; and has long since faded away. 
scarcely more than a child when Julien Sandoval 
knew me. And he has since been living in a land 
of elegant women.” 

“True,” replied Leonard; “ but somehow, when 
Frenchmen come to America, they always seem to 
marry our little Americans.” 

“This is really a very strange conversation,” 
said Alina. “It will be best to discontinue it.” 

“We are all friends, Alina,’ said Leonard: 
“ friends, as well as relations; and therefore we may 
speak to each other without reserve. In simple 
truth, I believe that if you persist in wearing that 
ugly thing this evening, you may have cause to re- 
gret it. Julien Sandoval is well worth pleasing, 
and this will be his first impression of you as a 
young lady; for it is true enough that when he 
formerly knew you, it was only as a lively, rosy- 
cheeked, intelligent child. So I advise you, this 
night, to set your cap at him; and let it be the pretty 
one.” 

«“ Leonard,” said Alina, “ do not judge of every 
All young men, perhaps, are not 
so easily fascinated by mere externals. You know 
last winter you fell in love with Louisa Medwin’s 


I was 


one by yourself. 


luxuriant ringlets. ‘They were soon supplanted by 
Clarissa Harley’s beautiful hands; which, in their 
turn, were set aside by Dorinda Denham’s white 
neck.” 

«“ Well,” replied Leonard: “all this only proves 
how much the power of beauty is heightened by 
the assistance of graceful and well-chosen dress. I 
am sure I should not have so much admired Lou- 
isa’s ringlets, rich and glossy as they were, but 
that she had such a tasteful way of dispersing the 
most lovely flowers among them. Clarissa’s deli- 
cate and beautiful little hands were set off by the 
exquisite lace frills that she wore at her wrists; and 
Dorinda Denham’s white neck looked whiter still 
from the narrow black velvet ribbon that encircled 
a.” 

«“ Your own case seems to prove,” remarked 
Alina, “that impressions made by such trifling 
causes, can neither be deep nor lasting.” 

«Come, come,” replied Leonard; “ it is unfair 
to compare Julien Sandoval with me. As yet I 
am a mere boy; and boys, you know, are like but- 
terflies, always flitting from flower to flower.” 

“ This is the first time in your life,” said Imo- 
gene, “that you have acknowledged yourself a boy. 
As to the butterfly, we will admit the comparison 
to be just.” 

“We are all friends, it 
after a pause; “ and now, my dear friends, let me 


is true,” said Alina, 
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The full-blown rose may bloom away, 
We nip the young bud from its stem. 
Baltimore. 


EE enennccennccccccccccceees — 
> 490 LINES ON MISS HUNTER. 
° supplicate you to say nothing more to me on the ° this detail so very earnestly that she forgot to drink 
¢ subject of the caps. I have the day before me to her tea: and Edwin drank his with all his might. 

reflect on it: and I now promise, in consideration As soon as tea was over, the ladies repaired to 

$ for the interest you kindly feelin my appearing to ’ their own apartments to dress: an office that Alina 
advantage this evening, thatI will not decide with- always performed entirely alone: being one of those 
out due deliberation. You will find that though I fortunate and rare young ladies that possess the 
would gladly be firm, I am not obstinate. Mean- capability of arranging and fastening every part of 
while, let us cease all farther discussion.” their attire with their own hands. The large and 
She then took up her wreaths, and leftthe room ; elegant parlours had been prepared with much 

to put them away till after breakfast. And Leo- taste for the ball; and as soon as the family had 

$ nard said to Imogene: “ You saw how dear Alina made their toilets, they went down to be ready for 
¢ began to waver as soon as I told her about Julien receiving the company. “I thought I should find 
¢ Sandoval. I was right in conjecturing that in the Alina here before me,” said Imogene: “I never 
$ corner of her little heart, she cherished a sort knew her so longin dressing.” «I dare say,” said 
of quiet, half-conscious penchant for the young Cora, “she is all this while trying on the two caps, 
citoyen.” first one and then the other, before she can make 
Edwin Rochdale, who had gradually been grow- { up her mind which to wear: now that the time for 

? ing paler and paler, now withdrew into the adjoin- ; deciding has actually come.” 
> ing parlour, where he traversed the room with «“T have now but little fear as to her choice,” 

perturbed steps, till the breakfast bell summoned said Leonard. “Since morning ‘a change has 
Mr. and Mrs. Rochdale, and all the rest of the fam- { come o’er the spirit ofher dream.’ ” And he walked 

g ily, to the table. about the room, humming the air of “Oh! ’tis love, 
é The day passed rapidly on, as is usually the case { ‘tis love, ’tis love, that rules us all completely:” 
¢ with ball-days; the gentlemen of the family keep- { till Edwin silenced him by a look of reproval. 
$ ing as little about the house as possible; conscious Just then the door-bell rung, and very soon a 
> that on such occasions, they are considered some- large family of guests made their appearance; being 

what in the light of incumbrances. in the practice of going unusually early to parties 
Julien Sandoval did arrive, and Leonard Roch- ; that they might have a good view of every 
dale did meet him on the wharf, and afterwards individual that came in after them. They were 

; spent an hour with him at the Washington Hotel; soon followed by another detachment of early 
> listening with avidity to a synopsis of the present people. And then came Julien Sandoval, impa- 

state of Paris. When Leonard came home, the tient to resume his acquaintance with the house of 
family were just assembling round an early tea- Rochdale, and to have a little talk with them be- 
table, and he informed them that his friend Julien fore the rooms began to fill. He was indeed a young 
was one of the most elegant young men he had ever man of most prepossessing appearance and man- 
seen; that one of his favourite recreations was ner; and he quite won the hearts of all the Roch- 
drawing, and that he had shown him a case con- » dales by expressing his delight at finding himself 
taining a miniature, executed by himself, of his once more in America. 
married sister, Madame Damoville, in a plain white Imogene, who had placed herself on a tabouret 
dress with her hair simply parted on her forehead. near the door of the back parlour, became quite 
The case contained also a variety of costumes ; fidgety with impatience for the entrance of Alina; 
beautifully painted and cut out, so that they might and could scarcely forbear going in quest of her. 
all, in turn, be fitted round the face and shoulders Suddenly she heard the well-known step of our 
of the miniature; depicting the lady in a dozen heroine, gliding along from the foot of the stair- 
$ different dresses; and showing the effect of each case. All the Rochdales, except the father, ceased 

; on her air and countenance. Alina listened to { talking, and looked anxiously towards the door. 

; (To be continued.) 

; ——== 666 —————_ 

LINES 

SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF MISS ROBINA ANN HUNTER, OF BALTIMORE, 
$ AGED FOURTEEN YEARS AND SIX MONTHS. 

2 Watx forth to cull the summer flowers How like thy fate, enchanting girl— 

2 While sparkling dew-drops gild their hues— ’Mid lovely ones the loveliest— 

At first their fragrance so o’erpowers Among young flowers a very pearl, 
We gaze, but know not where to choose, That won our hearts before the rest. 

‘ With nearer view we soon survey But mid the blooming of the earth 

$ Some beauteous bud, the garden’s gem— Thy spirit’s beauty scarce could rise 


Ere God, who saw its priceless worth, 
The young bud pluck’d for Paradise. 
M.C.I 
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PERCIVAL. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF‘ 


Ir was at the close of a long, sultry day in June, 
that Mrs. Percival sat alone at the open window of 
her chamber. The setting sun tinged with its last 
bright rays the peaceful landscape that was spread 
before her. The verdant lawn, with its noble, 
venerable trees, the flowers she had reared with 
care, and the graceful vines that her own hands 
had twined round their rustic props, the clear blue 
waters of the gentle stream that flowed murmuring 
at its foot, and the green hills rising far away in 
the distance, all lay smiling in placid beauty in that 
quiet hour. Beautiful indeed was that scene to the 
eye of the languid, feverish invalid, and long and 
earnestly she gazed on it. Pale, very pale, was her 
calm, thoughtful face, and each blue vein of the 
fair hand on which her brow rested, was distinctly 
visible. An expression of holy peace, of inward 
chastened happiness marked her countenance, and 
shone in the subdued glance of her dark bright eye. 
She knew that she was passing away; that she 
would tread no more the sunny paths of that bloom- 
ing parterre; that her hand would never again 
twine the clinging tendrils of those fragrant vines; 
that her eye would soon look for the last time on 
that lovely scene, still to bloom on bright and gay, 
when she was no more seen, and her memory had 
faded for ever from the earth. She knew it all, but 
with unshaken confidence in Him who had con- 
quered death and opened the gates of eternal life, 
she looked calmly upward, and longed for the pro- 
mised rest that “ remaineth for the people of God.” 

Bitter indeed had been the experience that had 
led her to garner up her hopes “where only true 
joys can be found.” Deprived in childhood of both 
her parents, she had married early in life one who 
had sought her hand for the sake of the wealth to 
which she was sole heiress. Possessed of her fair 
lands, he cared naught for the heart that had in- 
trusted its happiness to his keeping, but pursued 
his pleasures in scenes of vice and dissipation, while 
his young and lovely wife sat alone in her solitary 
home. Deeply did she feel her wrong, and bitterly 
did her stricken heart mourn the destruction of its 
dearest hopes, the early blighting of its rich affec- 
tions. As years rolled by, she tasted again of hap- 
piness in the fond endearments of the fair children 
who sprang up around her hearth, but one by one 
they faded from her sight, while yet in tender in- 
fancy, transplanted to a brighter clime, and none 
remained to cheer her home save one, her eldest 
child and only daughter. Over this surviving blos- 
som Mrs. Percival watched with a mother’s untir- 
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Affliction had taught her 
that the only source of true happiness was in the 


ing and devoted love. 


love and service of her Redeemer, and most ear- 
nestly did she endeavour to lead the heart of her 
precious charge to depend in humble gratitude and 
affection on Him in “ whom is no variableness nei- 
ther shadow of turning.” Especially had she 
sought to do this during the last few months, when 
it became apparent to herself and all around her, 
that her delicate frame was slowly sinking beneath 
the pressure of severe afflictions, and the still deeper 
daily sorrow produced by the neglect and dissipa- 
tion of him who was bound to her by the tenderest 
tie, and to whom her heart clung with all a wo- 
man’s constant, intense affection. 

“ Mother, dear mother, look at my beautiful 
flowers,” said a low, sweet voice at her side. 

Mrs. Percival turned with looks of tenderness to 
the gentle girl, whose light footstep had failed to 
disturb her musings. 

“They are indeed beautiful, my Kate, particu- 
larly this half-opened rose—it is so very fragrant.” 

“TI wish you could see the bush, mother. You 
know it bore but two or three flowers last season, 
now there are many in bloom, and next year I 
think it will be full.” 

“T shall not be here when it blooms again, my 
child. 
be where flowers never fade.” 

A slight flush of emotion spread over Mrs. Per- 


Before another summer returns, I hope to 


cival’s face as she spoke, and the bright hectic 
colour deepened on her cheek. 

“Think of me then,” she continued, as Kate 
knelt beside her, and wept silently on her bosom; 
“think of me then, dearest, as free from all sin and 
sorrow, happier, yes, happier far, than I should be 
with you here. Vish me not back again, but oh! 
my beloved child, make my God your God, my 
Saviour your Saviour, and we shall soon meet 
again in those blessed mansions, where death can- 
not enter. When your heart is lonely and sad, 
go with all your cares and griefs to your Father in 
He will not leave you comfortless. I 

I know he will 
‘Trust in him at 


heaven. 
commit you to his holy keeping. 
not leave you, nor forsake you. 
all times.’ Seek him as your Redeemer, your 
friend and guide.” 

“« Mother, dear mother,” murmured the weeping 
girl, “speak not thus, it will break my heart. I 
cannot part from you, you must not leave me 


’ 


alone!” 


Mrs. Percival replied not, and when, after a mo- 
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ment’s pause, Kate raised her eyes to her face, she 
was startled by its deathlike paleness, and hastily 
summoned from an adjoining apartment the faith- 
ful nurse, who had been her mother’s constant at- 
tendant from infancy. 

A few more weeks and Kate wept in bitter an- 
guish over her mother’s grave. 

Her father, who had returned from an excursion 
of pleasure on which he had been absent during the 
last weeks of his wife’s illness, only in time to re- 
ceive her parting message, and her last look of un- 
dying love, seemed for a little while to be moved 
by the solemn scenes which he had witnessed. He 
spoke kindly, even affectionately to his mourning 
child; sought to divert her mind from constantly 
dwelling on the past; told her of the many pleasant 
young companions she would find in the school of 
which she was soon to become an inmate; praised 
her beauty, which could not fail to attract the at- 
tention of every beholder, and predicted the admi- 
ration she would excite, when as an accomplished 
young lady she entered the gay world. Poor Kate, 
to whom the thought of leaving the home endeared 
to her by so many hallowed associations, and the 
consequent separation from the aged and affec- 
tionate attendant, who still remained to cheer her 
lonely hours, was the most terrible that could be 
presented, wept bitterly whenever any allusion was 
made to her removal. Once she even overcame 
her natural timidity and earnestly besought her 
father to allow her to remain where every spot was 
fraught with blessed memories of her beloved, 
sainted mother. He was displeased by her entrea- 
ties, called her wish childish folly, and bade her 
speak no more upon the subject—that his resolu- 
tion was not to be shaken by her foolish tears. Si- 
lently, yet with an almost breaking heart, Kate 
witnessed the preparations made for her departure. 
During the twelve happy years of her life, she had 
never been separated from her fond parent, and 
now the thought of going among strangers, where 
no familiar face would be seen, no voice speak in 
well-known accents the words of tenderness that 
had ever been her portion, was almost intolerable. 
As the time of separation approached, her heart 
clung still closer to her humble but faithful friend. 
For hours she sat by her side, listening to her vivid 
descriptions of her mother’s girlish days, of her 
gay and happy childhood, and the sad events of 
her after life. Together they retraced each little 
incident of her sickness and death, mingling sad 
yet soothing tears. Then too, they spake of her 
present happiness in the kingdom of her Lord, and 
many beautiful and comforting descriptions of the 
blessedness of the saints in heaven, did little Kate 
find in the precious volume that had been her dy- 
ing gift. Often the sorrowful child rambled forth 
alone over her mother’s favourite walks, where 
every tree and shrub seemed to speak of her, and 
resting on some rustic seat that her delicate taste 
had designed, read from her little Bible portions 
marked by that parent’s trembling hand for the 
guidance and comfort of the beloved one left behind 





her. Sweet and consoling lessons the gentle girl 
gathered from those sacred pages, and many proofs 
of her heavenly father’s love did she receive in the 
peace and comfort which his gracious promises 
afforded her fainting heart. 

Summer passed away, and when autumn robed 
in rich and varied colours the woods and hills 
around her quiet home, Kate Percival bade fare- 
well to her favourite haunts, and parting from all 
dear to her young heart, proceeded with her father 
to a neighbouring city, where he placed her in a 
large and fashionable boarding school, desiring that 
she should be instructed in all the varied accom- 
plishments of her sex. 

“Kate Percival, Kate Percival, where are you?” 
cried Rose Lennox at the top of her voice, in the 
large school-room in which noisy groups of laugh- 
ing, talking girls were collected, at the close of 
their daily exercises, one warm summer afternoon 
towards the last of June, about a year after the 
events above recorded took place. 
anxiously among all the merry faces around her, 
but Kate was nowhere to be seen. She ran quickly 
from one recitation-room to another, in search of 
her, alike in vain; then, with a look of disappoint- 
ment, began slowly to ascend what seemed to her 
an interminable fiight of stairs, to the little room 
in the attic occupied by Kate and herself as a sleep- 
ing apartment. 

“ Pray, Miss Smith, have you seen anything of 
Kate Percival since schooj?”’ said she to a young 
lady she met on the landing. 

“T think she is in your room, Rose; I caught a 
glimpse of some one sitting at the window as I 
passed the door.” 

«“ Dear me! I might have known she was there, 
for where else is she ever to be found when school 
is over.” 

“ Poor Kate!” thought Rose, as she continued 
to pursue her upward course, “how sad she has 
been the last week. I think she will be sorry when 
our vacation commences. But I don’t wonder at 
it; she has no mother to welcome her home; no 
brothers or sisters to meet her; and I do think her 
father must be a strange man; he has only been to 
see her once this term, and he does not write to 
her often. I wonder what this letter has in it; I 
hope it is to say that she need not go home, for 
then I mean to persuade papa to take her with us: 
dear, kind papa! I know he will if I ask him.” 

Rose’s usually bright face became still brighter at 
this pleasant thought. She cautiously opened the 
door of their room, which stood a little ajar, and 
quietly entered. It was a small apartment, with a 
low, sloping ceiling, containing two single beds, a 
chest of drawers, the joint property of the two, a 
round table on which lay a pile of books, and seve- 
ral large trunks. One of these was open, and con- 
tained a few articles in the bottom closely packed, 
apparently selected from a heap of wearing apparel 
that was piled around it, that Rose had collected 
early that morning, declaring she meant to pack a 
little every day, hoping it would make the long 


Rose looked 
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week before the vacation pass more quickly. This 
employment had been hastily deserted at the sound 


of the breakfast bell, nor remembered again until 


the neglected articles caught the eye of Rose as 
she entered. She gave them but one glance, how- 


ever, and stole noiselessly to the side of her friend, 


who was sitting, with her back to the door, at the 


only window of the chamber, gazing in silent ad- 


miration at the beautiful clouds that could be seen 


over the roofs of the bustling city, glittering in 


gorgeous splendour far away in the distant west. 


Rose stood behind her for a moment, then play- 


fully d »ppe 1 the letter she held in her hand into 


her lap. Kate sprang up quickly, with an excla- 


mation of surprise. 


«“ My dear Rose, how you startled me!” 


" rT _— Ty 
«And how you have tired me! Whata search I 


have had after you! Kate, one might 


off 


id your letter—be quick—I want to know 


Really, 


almost c: without 





ry you your knowing it. 

But r 
hat it n it . I} _ vot a | r} } r} 

what 1 is init, for 1 have got a bright thought 

in my head.” 

Rose turned away as Kate broke the seal, and 


kneeling beside her trunk, resumed her morning 


employment, folding, rolling, and carefully packing 
exclamation 


and 


her scattered wardrobe. A sudden 


from Kate stopped her. She turned her head, 
at the letter had fallen from her hand to the 
1 


floor, and that a deathlike paleness had spread over 


4} 
Saw tu 


her face. 

“Dear Kate, what is the matter—what has hap- 
pened?” inquired Rose, much alarmed. 
Kate raised her eyes to her friend’s face with an 


wildered look, as though she could not 


ud the 


earnest 


' 
comprehe! 


reality of some startling truth, 
ly to the letter. Rose took it 
but suddenly paused at the 


then point 1 silent 


up and | in to read, 


end of the first few sentences; her fine face flushed 


with emotion, and her eyes filled with tears. 


“Ts it true, Rose—can it be so?” asked Kate in 
a low hoarse voice, 

“Tt must be so, my dear, dear Kate,” replied 
Rose soothingly, putting her arm round the trem- 


bling form of her friend. Kate laid her head on 


her shoulder and burst into tears, continuing long 
: ;, : 


to sob bitterly, while Rose, drawing her still closer 


to her bosom, wept in silence by her side. 


Mr. Percival’s letter to his daughter abruptly 
the intelligence of his marriage to 


urted to her 
a young lady at the south, whom she was to find, 


on her return home, filling the place of her beloved 
+h, 


mother. 
How changed to Kate was that once 


qui t home, where every spot yet 


indeed 
retained for her 
sad and tender associations of the departed! It 


had become the scene of gay and brilliant festivi- 
ties, and 
serted 


thronged with visitors from the neighbouring city, 


the apartments that had been almost de- 


luring her mother’s lingering illness were 


or with the friends of its new mistress, who, glad 
to escape from the heat of a southern clime, had 
accepted the invitation of the fair bride to share 


her summer retreat. Poor Kate, whose little heart 


beat with intense emotion at the thought of meeting 
her new relative, was received by her with much 
apparent kind ess, and with m ny complime nts on 
her graceful appearance and blooming looks; but 
her 


there was no aflection in her embrace, and 


words sounded coldly in the ears of the trembling 
child. She hastened to her own little room, where 
every article of furniture reminded her of 
c ympanionship she 


the happy 
had once enjoyed, and wept 
such tears as childhood never sheds on the bosom 


of 


would 


maternal love. How precious to Kate then 
kind, but 


there was none to comfort her. Her faithful nurse 


have been one familiar voice; 


had long since left a spot from whence all she loved 
had departed, and was living with her son in a 
and ] 





distant villas 
too 


loving circle of her happy home. 


ose, sweet Rose Lennox, she 
the midst of the cheerful 
But He “who 
is touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” 


was far away, in 


whose ear is ever open, even 
gTieis, bent 


hild, and comf 


to the young heart’s 


transient in sympathy and love over 
the weeping c yrted her with the rich 


consolations of His grace, and gently led her to 


the “green pastures” and “still waters” which 
His abounding mercy has prepared for the tender 
lambs of his fold. 

oo ae 
he weeks of the vacation passed slowly away, 
n mingling in the fes- 


and Kate, who shrunk fror 


tivities around her, and who rarely, if ever, saw 
her parents alone, was glad to find herself again 
at school, and 


Rose, who met her with joy and ardent expressions 


folded in the arms of her loving 
of unabated ailection. 

There 
that seem so obviously to divide the past from the 
that but feel 


the portion thus cut off, that it is gone beyond 


are events in the life of ev 





ry individual 


future, he cannot in reference to 


recall, and his connection with it ceased for ever. 
No reflective mind can be conscious of such an 
era in its existence without casting back on the 
scenes that are receding from its view many a 
“longing, lingering look” of regret for duties left 


unperformed, or carel discharged, or of sad 


sly 


and aflectionate farewell to joys that will return 
no more. Hope may paint the future in her bright- 
est colours, but the heart knows it is resigning cer- 


tain treasures for those that may never be obtained, 
the The 


1 and tried friend, whose ex- 


or disappoint if they elude not grasp. 
past seems like an ol 
cellencies have been discovered and appreciated, 
to our hay 
though they may have caused 


and have contributed piness and profit; 


whose very blemishes, 
us care and sorrow, have ecome so familiar 


that we have al 
first 


in aspect, appea 


yet | 


nost ceased to feel the pain they at 


inflicted: but the future, so fair and smiling 


only as a stranger, whose win- 


ning charms delight the eye, but to whose 





promises 
we dare not trust, because we know not their truth. 
We cling to the 





memory of the days that are fled; 
we shrink from trusting our trembling spirits to 
the new companionship of coming years, though 
they be more bright in the shadowy distance. 


So thought Kate Percival as she sat by the side 
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of her friend the evening before their final removal 
The day had been one of busy em- 
In the upper 


from school. 
ployments, the last of the term. 
apartments of the mansion there had been much 
bustle and confusion, much laughing and talking 
and running from room to room of girls who had 
obtained permission to engage in the delightful 
occupation of packing; much assistance offered and 
accepted from busy neighbours and room-mates 
that had been better dispensed with, thereby causing 
sundry overturnings of well filled trunks, in search 
of articles thoughtlessly deposited in the bottom, 
that ought to have been left out, or to replace those 
that had been forgotten. In the school-room what 
noisy activity; what an endless clearing out of 
desks; what valuable discoveries of lost pens and 
pencils, and ink-wipers, long concealed from their 
sorrowing owners in some unexplored corner; what 
loads of books, appearing and then disappearing, 
carried off in triumph in the arms or on the heads 
of their respective proprietors, to be packed up in 
the heavy trunks of those who would need them 
no more, or to be carefully stowed away to await 
the expected return of others at the end of the two 
months vacation, that seemed to them, in prospect, 
as years! What continual expressions of delight 
from the younger girls, as they portrayed to each 
other the pleasures of that long expected period— 
the meeting with merry brothers and sisters, with 
kind uncles and aunts, loaded with presents, with 
smiling cousins and affectionate playmates! Oh! 
how varied and engrossing were the hourly em- 
ployments of that busy day! 

There were some among the elder pupils—among 
those who had completed their school days—who 
were going forth to assume a responsible station in 
the world—to exert over all around them woman’s 
gentle yet mighty sway, whose countenances bore 
traces of deeper and sadder feelings. Among these 
were Kate Percival and Rose Lennox. It was not 
surprising that Kate, over whose beautiful and in- 
tellectual face early sorrow had cast a shade of 
pensive thought that rendered it still more lovely 
and attractive, should look grave; but that Rose, 
merry, light-hearted Rose Lennox, whose every 
feature seemed formed to wear and win smiles, 
whose laughing tones, like the sweet carol of a 
bird, made the heart thrill with sudden joy, and 
banished care and sorrow from the brow; whose 
buoyant step seemed scarcely to touch the earth; 
that she should be sad, and even be seen to shed 
tears as she gave a parting look to the desk and 
seat so long her peculiar property, was something 
But so 
it really was; and when all these last occupations 
were concluded, and she sat down with Kate to 


new, indeed, and scarcely to be credited. 


enjoy one more quiet hour together in their little 


room, her sunny face still wore an expression of 


unwonted emotion. 

“ Well, Kate, we have had many, very many 
happy hours here,” said Rose with a sigh. 

“They will not soon be forgotten,” replied Kate 
sadly: “I shall long remember them. I dare not 
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When we are sepa- 
You have been 
I knew not how 


think how I shall miss you. 
rated I shall feel entirely alone. 
more than a sister to me, Rose. 

I can do without you.” 

“Hush! hush! my dear sober Kate, I shall not 
let you talk in this mournful way,” said Rose 
smiling through her tears, “we will not long be 
separated. Am I not going to ask your father, 
when he comes to-morrow, to let you pass next 
winter with me, in my own dear southern home? 
Surely he will grant my request, for I shall employ 
my sweetest looks and most winning words—and 
you know, Miss Percival, how successful they 
always are—and then, if you are good, have I not 
promised you a visit in the summer, when we make 
Oh, 
we shall be very happy together; there are many 


our annual tour to my uncle’s, in Boston? 


bright days in store for us yet!” 

«“T don’t think, however,” continued Rose look- 
ing archly round the room, “that i shall ever be 
able to afford you a chamber so far removed from 
the ‘noisy Babel’ of the busy world as this aerial 
abode. Well! well! 
us from the bustling crowds below.” 

«“ What a sunbeam you are, Rose,” said Kate 


it has been a safe retreat for 


smiling; “one cannot be grave in your presence.’ 

“A fine proof of my power are you, Kate: pray, 
for how long a time have I ever been able to drive 
the shadows from your face?” 

“Tam afraid the shadows will be deeper still 
when you are gone, my dearest Rose.” 

Sad indeed to Kate was the thought of parting 
from her cheerful and warm-hearted friend. For 
five years they had shared the same tasks, the same 
The contrast 





difficulties, and the same pleasures. 
between their natural temperaments fitted them not 
only to be pleasant but profitable companions, and 
With 


deep, refined and intensely sensitive feelings, shrink- 


most confiding and devoted bosom friends. 


ing from every word and look of harshness, and 
with a mind matured in thought and judgment 
beyond her years, Kate needed just such a com- 
panion as the gentle, affectionate and ever cheerful 
Rose, who, while she imparted some of her owr 
peculiarly sunny colours to Kate’s darker pictures, 
received, in return, much benefit from the superior 
prudence and strength of character possessed by 
her friend. ‘They were both governed by religious 
principles, and animated by the same heavenly 
hopes and aims; and this holy bond strengthened, 
as with a mighty chain, their mutual esteem and 
confidence. 

The pleasant plan which Rose had formed for 
the promotion of their re-union, and which cast ¢ 
gleam of sunshine over the dark future, afforded 
much comfort to Kate, as she looked forward with 
dread to their approaching separation. Even this 
hope faded when the morrow brought not her fa- 
ther, but a messenger in much haste to impart the 
alarming intelligence of the sudden and dangerous 
illness of Mr. Percival, and to convey her with all 
possible speed to her home. ‘Truly bitter was now 
the anguish of that parting hour. 
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«“ Farewell, my dearest Rose,” murmured Kate 
as, pale and trembling, she received the last em- 
braces of her friend; “if we meet not again on 
earth, there is another, a brighter world’’—her voice 
failed, but the uplifted eye revealed the holy hope 
that animated her gentle bosom. 

Blessed Gospel, that with sweet promises of 
unfailing strength and peace in this land of exile, 
and of eternal rest in the Paradise of God, doth 
sustain the fainting, wearied spirit, what were life 
without thee, or whither could the children of men 
turn for comfort, amid the troublous waves of this 
changing state, didst not Thou, bright Star of Beth- 
lehem, shine on their dreary path? Fervently may 
our grateful hearts exclaim—*“ Thanks be unto God 
for His unspeakable gift!” 

The disease which had attacked Mr. Percival, 
and which had been produced by the dissipation 
in which he had indulged for years, baffled by its 
violence all the efforts of his medical attendants, 
and after a few days of extreme suffering, termi- 
nated his earthly existence. 

Stunned by this unexpected blow, Kate was 
roused from the passive inactivity of grief by the 
startling disclosures which followed an investiga- 
tion of her father’s pecuniary affairs. Rumours 
had often been afloat, during the years that had 
passed since his second marriage, respecting the 
extravagance and dissipation that were, together, 
wasting the immense fortune of his young and 
thoughtless wife, and it was now found that the 
extent of the evil far exceeded even public expecta- 
tions. ‘The whole of his estates, including even 
the home of his ancestors, his hereditary possession, 
were seized by his clamorous creditors. His widow 
immediately determined to return, with her two 
little sons, to her friends in the south. Kate had 
no claims on their protection, nor was she willing 
to depend on the maintenance of strangers. De- 
prived of the natural guardians of her youth, alone 
and soon to be homeless, she looked up with child- 
like confidence to Him who has promised to be a 
“Father to the fatherless,” and sought calmly to 
surmount the difliculties of her situation, and to 
procure some honest though humble method of 
obtaining an independent support. Rose Lennox 
had written to her, immediately on hearing of her 
father’s death, a letter overflowing with the love 
and sympathy of her affectionate heart. Kate de- 
layed replying to it until she should have decided 
on the place of her abode, knowing well that if her 
desolate situation was understood by her friend, 
she would insist upon affording her, at least, a 
temporary asylum. Many hearts glowed with pity 
for the lonely orphan, and would have gladly 
afforded her relief if their means had been ample 
as their desires; and some, who remembered the 
gentle loveliness of her sainted mother, earnestly 
proffered their aid. Kindly, yet with the firmness 
of maturer years, Kate declined their friendly offers, 
declaring it her decided intention to endeavour to 
procure a home in some private family as a go- 
verness. A situation at length offered, and though 
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not such as the orphan had desired, she felt com- 
pelled, in her pressing necessity, to accept of it. 
Mrs. Howell, a lady with whom she had been 
slightly acquainted in her childish years, invited 
her to become an inmate of her family as a go- 
verness to her two little daughters, and her own 
assistant in plain needle-work, of which her large 
family needed a constant supply. She resided in 
a city, and one in which Kate hoped to find a more 
congenial situation as a teacher in some female 
seminary in the spring. 

As soon as she was settled in her new abode in 
P., Kate wrote to her friend Rose. She detailed 
the circumstances and cause of her removal, but 
carefully concealed the unpleasantness of her pre- 
sent position—for soon, too soon, had she learned 
the difficulties attending her station. 


three and five years of age, Kate found to exist 
only in name; their mother considered the cultiva- 
tion of their minds as a matter of very minor im- 
portance to their external adorning, for to promote 
the latter object with reference to them and the 
other branches of her large family, she lavished 
not only her own time and attention, but kept her 
young companion’s needle in constant requisition. 
Besides these two little girls there were three noisy 
boys, from the ages of ten to fifteen, and two young 
ladies, whose time was entirely engrossed by the 
world of fashion and gaiety in which they moved. 
Jane, the eldest, was a tall, fine-looking girl, and 
would have been quite prepossessing in appearance 
had it not been for the languishing, listless manner 
she thought proper to assume, and which were, 
truly, a correct expression of her indolence both of 
and body. Every movement seemed to re- 
quire an effort, and was not made without much 
deliberation. She never took any unnecessary 
trouble, or attempted to surmount a difficulty. At 
home, she was but a useless appendage to the 
family circle, requiring much attention from others, 
but bestowing none in return; complaining of fa- 
tigue if required to make the slightest exertion, 
and indulged in every whim by her fond mother, 
who thought her inactivity arose from a delicacy 
of constitution, which caused her much anxiety. 
Sarah Howell, who was just seventeen, and had 
recently finished her education at a fashionable 
boarding school, was very unlike her sister. Gay, 
brilliant and witty, though not so beautiful as Jane, 
she attracted far more attention and admiration in 
society. Unfortunately, her home was the only spot 
in which she did not shine. Here, free from the 
observation of strangers, she was irritable and 
peevish, destroying rather than increasing the hap- 
piness of those around her. 

About a week after Kate’s arrival, Mrs. Howell 
and her eldest daughters were together at twilight 
in their large and splendid parlours, Jane half-re- 
clining in a graceful attitude on the sofa, and Sarah 
seated with her mother at one of the front windows, 
indulging in many pertinent, though not very chari- 
table remarks on the passers-by. 
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«“ Who is that handsome young man?” inquired 
Mrs. Howell, as a gentleman of remarkably attrac- 
tive exterior bowed gracefully to her daughter. 

« Oh, that is Howard Lansing, a young physi- 
cian from the south. He has recently settled in 
our neighbourhood. We met him for the first 
time, last evening, at Emma Wallace’s. I had quite 
a long conversation with him, and I see he has not 
He is to be at Gertrude Abbott’s 
Is he not very hand- 


forgotten me. 
party to-morrow night. 
some?” 

«“T thought he appeared to admire Mary Baker 
very much last evening,” remarked Jane, who had 
actually taken the trouble to rise and go to the 
window, that she might catch a glimpse of the 
subject of her mother’s inquiry. 

«Admire Mary Baker!” repeated Sarah in a 
tone of surprise and vexation. “I am sure I don’t 
know how he expressed his admiration, for he did 
not address a sentence to her during the whole 
evening.” 

«“ There you are mistaken. He did converse with 
her whenever he could find an opportunity, which 
was certainly not very often, for you kept him 
pretty constantly occupied; but his looks expressed 
a desire to draw her into conversation.” 

« Any man is a dunce to admire such a silent 
statue as she is,”’ retorted Sarah. 

“Tam sure she looked beautiful last evening, 
and I think she talked quite enough to be interest- 
ing. Ido not like to see a young lady entertain- 
ing a whole room-full of people,” replied Jane, 
with more spirit than she usually displayed in 
conversation. “ But mamma,” she continued, re- 
suming her former position on the sofa, “I want 
my light silk dress altered to wear to-morrow even- 
ing. It looks quite old-fashioned now. I saw a 
piece of silk that just matches it at Newman’s this 
morning. I should like to get a few more yards of 
it, and have new sleeves made, and trimming put 
round the skirt.” 

« Well, you can have it altered if you wish,” 
answered her mother, “ Kate can do it for you. 
She has a great deal of taste, and if she sews 
steadily, can easily have it finished in time for 
you to wear to-morrow evening. My old satin that 
she altered, looks almost as well as it did when 
new. I intend that she shall make a new bodice 
for my mantua, she can fit so neatly. I am very 
glad I thought of proposing to her to come here. 
I think we shall not need a dress-maker but two or 
three days this autumn; for after having taken a 
few lessons, Kate will be able to make our dresses 
herself, which will save a great deal of expense.” 

“1 wish you would not send her into the par- 
lour again, mamma, as you did this morning; par- 
ticularly when I have visitors,” said Jane. «“ Ger- 
trude Abbott made so many inquiries about her, 
and was so much interested in her appearance; and 
George Hadley, who was with her, actually de- 
clared she was the most beautiful creature he had 
ever seen. I was really quite vexed; it was so 
annoying!” 
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“Poor thing! Foronce you felt yourself quite 
eclipsed,” observed Sarah sarcastically. 

The entrance of Mr. Howell and the boys pre- 
vented further conversation. 

That evening in a party of their young friends, 
Jane Howell was praised as being remarkably 
lovely and sympathizing, and Sarah was loudly 
commended for the amiability that made her viva- 
city so charming. 

So little does the world know of the true charac- 
ters of those whom it judges. Happy are they who, 
careless of its praise or blame, find in the daily 
companions of their private walks, witnesses ever 
ready to “rise up and call them blessed.” 

Mrs. Howell did not intend or wish Kate to ap- 
pear at all on an equality with her daughters. Had 
not her own native tact foreseen the difficulty re- 
sulting from such a juxtaposition, the remarks of 
those of her friends who incidentally saw the or- 
phan, would have taught her its inexpediency.— 
«“ Who is that very interesting looking girl!” was 
a question too often asked on such occasions, not 
to show her the necessity of keeping her new as- 
sistant as much as possible in the back ground. 

Poor Kate! how slowly passed the days of that 
long winter! From morning till night she occupied 
one seat in the corner of a small back chamber, ad- 
joining Mrs. Howell’s dressing room, engaged in 
an unending round of the same tedious and mono- 
tonous employment, her fine mind craving know- 
ledge which it could not seek, and her heart yearn- 
ing for the sympathy and love, once its portion, but 
now denied it. She rose with the dawn, that she 
might steal a few moments for mental improve- 
ment; but save the hour devoted to the study of 
the word of God, seldom found time for the grati- 
fication of her natural love for literary pursuits; 
and she was generally too wearied by the exertions 
of the day, to seek it after the family had retired to 
rest. When she sat up till a late hour of the night 
to await the return of the young ladies from a 
fashionable party or ball, Mrs. Howell usually con- 
trived to find her sufficient employment for every 
moment; for that lady prudently considered all 
time devoted by Kate to books, as wasted. Bitterly 
did the lonely orphan feel the want of considera- 
tion displayed in the conduct of those who should 
have bound up her wounded heart. Memory re- 
called with vividness the joys and the sorrows of 
the past; every scene in her childhood and youth 
returned in freshness to her mental eye. She often 
sat for hours, absorbed in lonely musings over plea- 
sures passed for ever from her reach. There was 
one subject of bitter thought to Kate, awakening 
feelings almost too full of misery for her young 
heart to bear. This was the silence, the mysterious 
silence of Rose, her own Rose Lennox. After wait- 
ing several weeks for a reply to her first letter, 
written immediately after her removal to Mrs. 
Howell’s, she had written again in all the confi- 
dence of a youthful attachment; but not one word 
had ever reached her from her distant friend. Her 
spirit sickened with long deferred hope, as day after 
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day, when the postman called with letters, none 
At first her heart beat tumultuously 
at the sound of his voice, but it gradually learned to 


came for her. 


lay aside expectations that only ended in renewed 
disappointment. How precious would have been 
but a single line, to say that she was not quite for- 
gotten—that one being in the wide world still che- 
rished her memory, and loved her name. She 
knew that loss of fortune and station in society, 
was a test that many professing friendship could 
not endure; but that Rose should be among that 
selfish and calculating number, it was impossible 
for Kate to believe, and was too inconsistent with 
all she had known and experienced of her friend’s 
pure and ardent attachment. She therefore justi- 
fied Rose, ia her heart, and still indulged a faint 
hope that time would bring an explanation of that 
seeming neglect that entered as “iron” into her 
soul. 

In her expectation of procuring a situation as a 
teacher, the orphan experienced only repeated dis- 
appointments. A stranger in the city of P., friend- 
less, and without recommendations from those of 
high standing in the literary world, she failed in all 
her attempts. ‘The school in which she had been 
educated had been broken up soon after she left it, 
and the teachers dispersed, she knew not whither; 
so that from them she could receive no assistance. 

Spring returned with its bright skies, its singing 
birds and fragrant flowers, but it woke no responsive 
thrill in the bosom of Kate Percival. A change had 
passed over the fair girl: confinement in that close, 
dark room, where the cheerful beams of the sun 
never entered, and exclusion from the pure, invi- 
gorating air of heaven, with the heavy pressure of 
sorrow and disappointment on her sensitive mind, 
had produced their slow but sure eflects upon a 
frame naturally delicate. The alteration in her ap- 
pearance was certainly not regarded, perhaps not 
even noticed, by the careless and selfish circle 
around her. No watchful friend marked her sunken 
eye and pallid cheek, when she rose from her rest- 
less and feverish slumbers; no gentle hand tempt- 
ed her appetite with innocent delicacies, though she 
turned, day after day, from her untasted food; no 
loving voice beguiied her forth to a pleasant walk 
in the cheerful sunshine. But friendless and desti- 
tute, was there not one eye watching over her lone- 
ly path? Had He, who heareth the young ravens 
when they cry, forgotten his sorrowing child in 
her hour of need? That sainted mother’s prayers 
—had they not reached the ears of the “ Lord of 
Sabaoth,” and would He not heed the orphan’s se- 
cret sigh? 

One cold, rainy afternoon in March, Kate, at the 
request of Mrs. Howell, walked many squares to 
procure an article of dress the young ladies need- 
ed to complete a ball-room attire. She returned, 
drenched with the rain, but her services being im- 
mediately required to finish the preparations for 
the evening, she had only time to lay aside her wet 
hat and cloak, and though still chilled and shiver- 
ing, resume her usual employments. The next 
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morning the poor girl awoke with a burning fever, 
the result of exposure on her enervated frame. It 
was one of those damp, cheerless mornings, that 
adds an additional weight to the sinking heart, 
when the gloom that reigns without strikes a re- 
sponsive chord within, and nature mourns in sym- 
pathy with the desponding spirit. Slowly and with 
difficulty the orphan arose to prepare herself for her 
daily routine of duties; but ere she had completed 
her simple wardrobe her strength was exhausted, a 
death-like sickness came over her, and she sank 
again upon her couch. Her head grew dizzy, and 
the few articles of furniture in her lonely room 
seemed to leave their places and revolve around 
her. The chamber became filled with strange ob- 
jects, dark figures stood around her bed, and point- 
ed with exulting motions and bitter smiles to their 
helpless victim. Then all were hidden in a dark, 
dark chaos, but ever and anon, amid its blackness 
appeared again some frightful shape, with its wild, 
piercing eyes gleaming upon her sight. Cold drops 
of agony gathered on her brow. There came a mo- 
mentary feeling of consciousness, and the dread of 
dying thus alone, all alone, stole over her. She 
shuddered at the thought, and exerting all her 
strength, arose, and with difficulty reached the 
door. She opened it, but with that effort all con- 
sciousness ceased, and with a low moan, as of a 
weary, feeble child, she sank insensible beside it. 
When Jane Howell awoke, the morning after 
the ball, she complained of indisposition, the effect 
of a slight cold caught by imprudent exposure the 
previous evening. Her mother, who thought she 
could detect the symptoms of some violent disease 
in her delicate frame, proposed sending for medical 
advice. ‘To this the young lady objected, but on 
Dr. Lansing being mentioned as a substitute for 
their family physician, who lived in a distant part 
of the city, and was often too hurried in his en- 
gagements to admit of much attention to patients 
but slightly indisposed, she allowed her objections 
to be overruled, and a servant was immediately 
despatched to request his attendance. Meanwhile 
Miss Howell, having arrayed herself in a simple 
but most becoming morning dress, and enveloped 
her slender person in the graceful folds of a rich 
shawl, reclined, with a languid, pensive air, in her 
mother’s easy chair, before the fire. Mrs. Howell 
received the young physician in the parlour, and 
having expressed the hope that she had not inter- 
rupted his daily routine by her unexpected applica- 
tion, and stated her reasons for so doing, proceeded 
with all a mother’s tender anxiety to speak of her 
daughter’s indisposition. She also carefully em- 
braced the opportunity of dwelling largely on her 
exalted virtues, and inestimable value in the do- 
mestic circle. The young man listened with all 
due politeness to her remarks, but she could not 
perceive, though exceedingly anxious to read his 
thoughts, that any emotion or interest was awa- 
kened excepting what his official character required, 
and with something of disappointment and chagrin 
in her manner, she led the way to her daughter’s 
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apartment. Even here, the gentle and dependent 
loveliness of his fair charge produced no change 
in his usual grave and dignified manners. He or- 
dered some common remedies to be used to remove 
what was but the effect of a slight cold, and advised 
her not to venture out during the day, then, apolo- 
gising for his haste, he wished the ladies a polite 
“good morning.” A momentary expression of vex- 
ation passed over his handsome features, as Mrs. 
Howell followed him from the room, and he almost 
unconsciously quickened his pace, as though desi- 
rous to escape from further annoyance. His steps 
were suddenly arrested by a groan, evidently pro- 
ceeding from some one in distress, immediately 
followed by a cry for help from a servant, who ap- 
peared at the head of the flight of stairs. Not doubt- 
ing but that some person needed his assistance, he 
sprang past Mrs. Howell, who stood motionless 
with alarm, and in another moment was by the 
side of the inanimate form of the neglected orphan. 
One glance told him she was very ill, and having 
placed her, with the assistance of the servant, upon 
her couch, he promptly, though silently, proceeded 
to apply the usual remedies, watching with much 
interest their gradual effects upon the fair young 
creature who lay like a crushed flower, so still and 
pale before him. Beautiful, exquisitely beautiful 
was that pale face, though it bore the traces of se- 
cret grief. Lansing bent over her with a brother’s 
tenderness, and saw with delight, her conscious- 
ness slowly return. At length she opened her 
eyes, and gazing wildly round her, asked what had 
happened and where she was; then, as the memory 
of the past came back in all its vividness, her head 
sank again on the pillow, and she begged that they 
would let her die in peace. 

« Oh, I thought it was all over,” she murmured 
in low tones, as though speaking to herself, “that 
I should awake no more in this cold, bitter world. 
Why am I here alone—yes, alone—no friend, no 
mother now. Mother, mother, take me to thee! 
I cannot, I will not stay away! Oh let me go!” 
and she raised her eyes imploringly to the pale 
group around her bed, and fixing them on Lansing, 
who with looks of compassion still hung over her, 
besought him to take her home; talked incoherently 
of sufferings endured; entreated them to tell Rose 
to come—her own Rose, and cool her burning head; 
then, as though addressing that beloved one, im- 
plored her not to leave her; to remember how they 
had loved each other once; to stay with her; and 
imagining her request unheeded, she wrung her 
hands in anguish, and in passionate accents called 
again on her kind, gentle Rose, and spoke of 
trials, and of sad, lonely days since they were 
parted. 

Lansing, perceiving the dangerous nature of his 
patient’s disease, urged Mrs. Howell to send imme- 
diately for an experienced nurse, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and also to request the attendance 
of her family physician. The former soon arrived, 
and he had finished giving his directions respect- 
ing the invalid, and was preparing to depart for 
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a short time, when the name of Rose, so often and 
tenderly repeated, attracted his attention. A sud- 
den thought seemed to strike his mind, and he 
turned quickly to Mrs. Howell, and inquired the 
name of his charge. 

“Kate Percival! Kate Percival!” repeated the 
young man, while a blended expression of sur- 
prise, grief and pity was depicted on his face, “can 
it be possible—is it thus we meet? God forgive 
those who have wronged the lonely orphan,” he 
continued, his manly frame trembling with strong 
emotion, and hastily pressing to his lips the burn- 
ing hand of the unconscious girl, he turned away 
quickly and left the room. 

For several days the youthful sufferer hovered 
between life and death, and they who watched in 
agonizing suspense the dreadful ravages of disease 
on her tender frame, feared that the sun of her ex- 
istence would set in darkness, even in its morning 
hours. ‘Touchingly beautiful were the wild ima- 
ginings that burst unchecked from the lips of the 
unconscious orphan, in those hours of delirium. 
Visions of brighter and happier scenes visited her 
couch of pain. Again she sat in the unclouded 
days of childhood, a gay, light-hearted creature by 
her mother’s side, or wandered forth with her, 
amid the sunny glades of their quiet home; or sur- 
rounded by youthful companions, conned with 
Rose their daily tasks, sharing their little cares and 
pleasures, and pouring into each other’s ear kind 
words of sympathy and love. 

Then deeper and more thrilling grew the tones 
of that sweet voice, as she revealed the story of her 
woes, her loneliness, her secret grief. Sometimes 
it seemed as though the wearied spirit had been 
freed from its tabernacle of clay, so vividly did she 


portray the bliss of that better land; that haven of 


rest, where sorrow and death cannot enter, as in 
that blessed dream, she walked the golden streets 
of the “celestial city,’ with the loved one gone be- 
fore, and joined in the song of praise, swelling from 
ten thousand harps and voices, to Him who had re- 
deemed them by his blood. 

At last the violence of the disease abated, and 
Kate awoke, as from a long, long sleep. At first all 
around her seemed strange and new. She scarce- 
ly recognised the familiar furniture of the darkened 
chamber, from which the bright rays of the morn- 
ing sun, then shining cheerfully without, were so 
carefully excluded. She wondered how she came 
there, and who the old, benevolent looking person- 
age could be, who sat by her bed, watching her so 
earnestly, and pressing his fingers, at every short 
interval, on her pulse. A plain, middle-aged wo- 
man stood near him, with a kind, anxious face, 
holding in her hand a cup, which in obedience to 
a motion from her companion, she silently held to 
the lips of the invalid. Kate swallowed the com- 
posing draught, and was about to speak and in- 
quire the meaning of all so strange to her, when 
her eye fell on another object that, she knew not 
why, startled and excited her. Partially concealed 
by the drapery of her couch, stood a young man, 
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in an attitude of deep interest and attention. Kate 
felt that face was not altogether new to her; that 
the mild glance of that dark eye had 
But where had they met? A 


of perplexing thoughts came over her mind; 


beamed on 
her before. crowd 
con- 
fused recollections of sufferings, in which he was 
strangely associated. She looked earnestly at the 
stranger, and he seemed to read her inquiring gaze 
and to be conscious of the excitement his appear- 
had 
glance with his companions he turned away and 
quietly left the room. Kate followed | 
eye until the door of the apartment closed behind 
him, and then overpowered by the powerful opiate 


produced, for exchanging a meaning 


ance 


» with her 





she had taken, and the conflicting thoughts of her 
weak and bewildered mind, she fell into a peaceful 
slumber. 

At a late hour of the day, the orphan awoke 
from that refreshing sleep, free from disease, but 
weak and feeble as a child. She lay quite still, 
At first she thought 
but presently, after a slight and 


gazing listlessly around her. 
herself alone, 


] 
aim 


st imperceptible tap at the door of the apart- 
ment, the same kind-looking woman, whose pre- 
sence she had noticed before, arose from an easy- 
chair near the bed, and answered the summons. 

“She still sleeps,” Kate heard her say, in reply 
to a whispered inquiry from without; “the fever is 
entirely gone, and in a few days, if she continues 
to improve, I think, my dear young lady, you may 
see her.” 

“A few days! Oh I cannot wait! As she is 
asleep, do, good Mrs. Barclay, just let me take one 
look at that sweet face, that throuch all these long 
dreadful days, has not seemed once like my own 
said a low, gentle voice, trembling 
“T will not speak; I will 
just take one glance and then go away: I must see 


dear Kate’s,”’ 
with intense emotion. 


her for one moment—my precious friend!” 

‘hose earnest, pleading tones! Why thrilled 
each nerve of the orphan’s trembling frame, as they 
fell upon her ear? She vressed her hands convul- 
sively to her heart, as though to check its wild, 


tumultuous throbbings. Was it a dream, a vain, 


fleeting dream, or did a vision from a brighter world 
burst upon her sight, and an angel visitant approach 
i i 


her? <A slight, girlish figure glided 


noiselessly to her couch, and pale with anxious 


to comfort 


watching, gazing through silent tears, Rose Len- 
nox, the loved, the lost, bent over her. 

A faint, stifled cry, and Kate lay insensible in her 
arms. 

On a bright morning in the latter part of June, 
Kate Percival sat alone in a richly furnished par- 
lour, in one of the most fashionable mansions in P. 
The breeze that came gently through the open case- 
ment bore on its balmy wing the breath of fragrant 
flowers, blooming in a Jarge and beautiful garden 
with which the apartment communicated, and the 
cheerful songs of warbling birds, rejoicing in their 
dewy sweetness, fell in glad melody upon the ear. 
Still pale, but lovelier far than ever, Kate gazed in 
quiet happiness upon the bright face of nature, and 
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while the summer wind stirred the dark locks that 
shaded her fair brow, and all around her seemed to 
speak the praise of their beneficent Creator, her 
heart silently poured forth its tribute of thanksgiv- 
ing to her Father, Redeemer, and God. ‘Truly won- 
derful had that had 
marked the successive events of her life, and had 


been the love and wisdom 


brought her by a way she knew not, to a home of 


affection and peace. Now, as she reviewed that 
path, she was able to see many proofs of the tender 
guidance of the Lord. 

All that had appeared so mysterious in the con- 
duct of Rose had been long since explained. After 
her immediate reply to the first and only letter 
received from Kate during their separation, and 
which had communicated the intelligence of Mr. 
Percival’s death, 
father’s desire, an urgent invitation for the orphan 
to accept of her home for at least a temporary asy- 


Rose had written again, at her 


lum, expressing a sincere hope, that if she could be 
happy there, she would make it her permanent re- 
sidence. A merchant, a friend of Mr. Lennox, who 
was then at P. and was soon to return to Natchez, 
near which the latter resided, was designated as an 
agreeable and proper escort for the young traveller, 
and all necessary arrangements were made to pro- 
Rose had looked for- 
ward with impatience and with joyous anticipations 
to her friend’s arrival, but to her great disappoint- 
ment, the merchant returned not only alone, but 
without having been able either to see or to obtain 


cure her a pleasant journey. 


any tidings of the expected stranger. He had writ- 
ten to her agreeably to the directions received from 
Mr. Lennox, offering his services in the kindest 
manner, and appointing the time and place of meet- 
ing, but no notice had been taken of his letter. He 
had deferred the commencement of his homeward 
journey for several days, hoping to receive an an- 
swer to a second letter addressed to the orphan. In 
this expectation he was disappointed, but this want 
of attention to his friendly proposals had been ex- 
plained by some incidental information gleaned 
from a traveller, whom he met just on the eve of 
his departure from P. This gentleman, who had 
recently returned from a tour through the middle 
states, stated that in passing through the little vil- 
lage, near which Mr. Percival’s country-seat stood, 
the estate of the latter had been pointed out to him, 
as one that had recently passed from the hands of 
a family, whose ancestors had held it for many 
generations, into the possession of strangers. He 
had been made acquainted with many facts illus- 
trating the extravagance of its former proprietor, 
but knew nothing of the situation of the surviving 
members of his household. Full of anxious fore- 
bodings, Rose waited impatiently for a letter from 
her friend, but day after day passed and brought her 
no tidings. Soon after, her father’s business re- 
quiring him to pass the winter in Cincinnati, she, 
with the rest of his family accompanied him. Sup- 
posing it possible that having changed her place of 
abode, Kate might seek a home in P., Rose wrote 
to her relative, Howard Lansing, who had recently 
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settled there, and whose warm and generous heart 
had become much interested in the fate of the or- 
phan, on whose early sorrows and surpassing love- 
liness of character his cousin so often dwelt, en- 
treating him to use every effort to discover her lost 
friend. 
ing married a gentleman from P., Rose attended 


Early in the spring, the eldest sister hav- 


her to her new home, designing to pass the sum- 
mer with her, and secretly hoping that she might 
yet obtain some clue to the retreat of one so fondly 
loved. She had been in the city but a few days 
when Providence, in a most unexpected manner, 
granted her ardent wish, and she clasped the or- 
phan once more to her bosom. 

As soon as possible, Kate had been removed 
from Mrs. Howell’s, who bitterly regretted her cold 
and selfish conduct towards her, now that she 
claimed as her protectors those distinguished for 
wealth and influence in the highest circles. 

Her kind friends soon saw with delight the slow 
return of health and strength to her enfeebled 
frame, and Rose gaily predicted that Kate’s fair 
cheek would rival the bloom of her own fragrant 
namesake when she breathed again the fresh pure 
air, and enjoyed the rural pleasures of the beautiful 
country-seat in which they were to seek a retreat 
from the heat of the crowded city. 

Kate’s quiet musing on the past was disturbed 
by the entrance of a servant, bearing a splendid 
He pre- 
sented them with Dr. Lansing’s compliments and 
retired. Kate blushed when she received them, 
and the colour deepened on her cheek when, a 
moment after, Rose bounded lightly into the room. 


bouquet of rare flowers, mostly exotics. 


She stopped abruptly at the sight of the flowers, 
which Kate still held, and assuming an air of vex- 
ation which seemed strangely out of place on her 
fair, sunny face, she came slowly forward and ad- 
dressed her friend in a tone of disappointment and 
mortification, though an arch smile, in spite of her 
efforts, played round her mouth. 

“ Another bouquet! Miss Percival—well, I am 
sure I need not feel under any weight of obliga- 
tions to Cousin Howard for the 
I really am afraid, if I 
never saw a flower, that he would not, now, think 
Just look at those beautiful 


attention he has 


bestowed on me of late. 


of sending me one. 
roses, sister,” she continued, addressing Mrs. Gib- 
son, who had entered the room, “are not those 
I think it proves the sweetness of 
my disposition that [ am not jealous of Kate, But 
oh! I punished Lansing so nicely, this morning, 
for his neglect of me—I was in the hall when he 


buds per fect? 


called just now, so I made him stop and come into 
the vestibule, and then informed him of our new 
arrangements, and our expected removal next week. 
Selfish creature! instead of sharing in our joy, he 
looked as grave and solemn as if he had heard the 
saddest news. I wish you could have seen his 
rueful face—it did me 
Rose laughed heartily at the recollection. 

“Tt would only have reminded me of the length- 
ened visage of a certain friend of yours, Miss 


- 7? 
amuse so much!”—and 
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Rose,” replied Mrs. Gibson, looking archly at the 
merry girl, “from whom you parted the morning 
we left Cincinnati. You can easily defend your- 
self, my dear Kate, from all the attacks of this 
naughty child, by reminding her of one Albert 
Norris. It is a good quietus, Rose, is it not?” and 
smilingly the young matron departed. 

“Who is Albert Norris, Rose?” asked Kate, 
when the two friends were left thus alone, together. 
Rose was so busily engaged in arranging the flow- 
ers in a vase on the table before them, that she did 
not appear to hear the question until it was repeat- 
ed, then blushing deeply she carelessly replied, 
“Only a young gentleman with whom I became 
acquainted last winter, and whom I will introduce 
to you, Kate, this summer, if he has not found that 
‘absence conquers love,’ and so forgotten your 
humble servant.” Rose spoke gaily, but there were 
tears in her bright eyes. Kate’s gentle manner 
banished her reserve, and she soon spoke with her 
usual candour of one to whose deep and sincere 
attachment her affectionate heart had responded, 
and in whom it had placed its implicit trust. On 
account of her youth, her father had preferred that 
there should be no engagement between them until 
Norris visited P. in the summer; but then, if their 
affection had endured the test of separation, he had 
promised to sanction his daughter’s choice. 

When Rose returned, that evening, from a visit 
to a friend, she found Kate and her cousin Howard 
alone in the parlour, conversing in the moonlight. 
Lansing was speaking in a low, earnest tone, and 
Rose, perceiving that her entrance was unobserved, 
stole noiselessly away without interrupting them. 
An hour afterwards she heard Kate’s light footstep 
on the stairs. She was hesitating whether to fol- 
low her to their chamber, or to allow her to enjoy, 
for a little while, its solitude uninterrupted, when 
a servant entered the breakfast-room, in which she 
sat, and informed her that Lansing wished to speak 
to her fora moment. Rose found him alone in 
the parlour, apparently much agitated. 

“TI could not go away to-night, dear Rose,” he 
said, leading her to a seat on the sofa, “ without 
allowing you to share in the happiness which almost 
overpowers me. Miss Percival has Jong been dear 
to you as afriend; can you, will you love her as a 
cousin?”’ 

“Kate, my own, precious Kate!” exclaimed 
Rose, bursting into tears—“« Oh! Howard, what a 
prize you have gained! I have always hoped and 
wished for this, and now that it has really come, I 
am too full of joy—too happy!” 

“T feel entirely unworthy of so great a treasure,” 
said Lansing, after a pause, during which they had 
both been too much affected to speak—«O Rose, 
how much need have I to pray that the sweetest 
of earthly gifts may not win my heart from the 
Giver?” 

At the close of a bright day in October a travel- 
ling carriage, in which were seated four persons, 
drove slowly down a beautiful avenue, leading to 
a handsome though old-fashioned mansion, on the 
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bank of a noble river in one of the middle states. 
The rich tints of autumn giving an unwonted 
beauty to the glowing scenery around it, and the 
quiet stream, reflecting on its placid bosom the 
ever-varying hues of the gorgeous clouds that en- 
circled the setting sun, could not fail to render the 
scene unusually attractive to the eyes of the travel- 
lers, but they scarcely noticed the smiling landscape 
before them. Strong and deep were the feelings 
stirring in their hearts. After long years of trial, 
the orphan was returning, a happy bride, to the 
home of her fathers, and he who gazed on her with 
a husband’s pride, and the kind friends who ac- 
companied her, forgot all else in their sympathy 
with her mingled emotions of sadness and joy. 

A few weeks after his marriage, Lansing had 
become, by the death of a distant relative, the pos- 
sessor of an independent fortune. Hearing about 
the same time that the owner of the late Mr. Per- 
cival’s estate was anxious to dispose of it, he im- 
mediately became its purchaser, determining to 
remove thither with his lovely wife, and confine 
his professional services to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring village and the country around it. 

As the carriage approached the dwelling, the 
door of the principal entrance was thrown open, 
an aged woman of a remarkably venerable and 
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GRAVE. 


affectionate aspect appeared, and awaited the arrival 
of the travellers. 

“ Welcome, welcome home again, my dear young 
lady,” she said, as Kate threw herself, weeping, 
into her arms—*“.1 bless God that I have lived to 
see this day!” 

“« My dear, dear nurse! It seems to me yet only 
as a pleasant dream, from which I fear to awake,” 
murmured Kate, amid her joyful tears. 

“Let me prove to you that it is a blessed reality, 
my own Kate,” said Lansing, fondly—“but where 
are Rose and Norris? We must not forget that 
they are strangers here’—and he gently drew her 
away. 

Though many years have passed since the events 
recorded above took place, there are still living some 
individuals who remember the lovely orphan, and 
delight to dwell upon the rural festivities that at- 
tended her return to the home of her childhood. 
It was from one who had personally shared in these 
innocent expressions of joy that the writer learned 
the main incidents described in the foregoing pages, 
and it may, perhaps, contribute to the gratification 
of those interested in them to know that they were 
actually penned on the very spot where the orphan 
dwelt, a beloved and happy wife. C. 

Philadelphia. 
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The voices heard often in happier days, 
Though soothingly sweet, have a tone from the tomb.—J. N. Brown 


O! rHere are thoughts enshrined within the soul, 
Which cling with fondness round our youthful home, 
And, constant as the needle to the pole, 
Point to that morning star where’er we roam. 


And there are scenes on childhood’s soft parterre 
By memory’s magic pencil made our own, 
Which ever stand, all beautiful and fair, 
As when in bright reality they shone. 


Endeared to recollection is each spot 

Where in life’s flowery spring we frequent strayed, 
With loved companions sought the shady grot, 

By sparkling rill or green savanna played. 


Imagination loves to linger o’er 

The thymy meadows and the jasmine bowers, 
The grassy hillock and the mountain hoar, 

And every haunt of youth’s enchanted hours. 


But, oh! more hallowed than the daisied lawn, 
The verdant vale or wood-embosomed glade, 

And every shrine of being’s kindling dawn, 
Where offerings of a vestal heart were paid, 


Is that one consecrated spot, where soft, 
With murmuring low, the yew-tree branches wave, 
And where, in manhood’s sober years, I’ve oft 
Repaired to weep beside my Mother's Grave. 


E’en when, in boyhood’s thoughtiess days I roved, 
My footsteps still would to the churchyard hie, 
And, standing by the tomb of her I loved, 
Would sad remembrance heave the tender sigh 


How precious then was every little flower 
That sweetly blossomed on the lowly mound— 
Each lengthening shadow had a pensive power, 
And solitude unbroken by a sound. 


And when, in after days I wandered there, 
And sadly mused on childhood’s buried years, 
In memory’s eye her form would still appear, 
And still her voice would sound in fancy’s ear— 


Still from her lips those heavenly precepts fell, 
Enshrined so deeply in my youthful heart, 
As guardian angels there through life to dwell, 

And virtue’s holiest influence impart. 


Oh! she was to my soul as Bethlehem’s star, 
To Jesus guiding with its gentle rays— 
From fell temptation leading me afar, 
And opening heaven through life’s bewildering maze 


And now, though distant from my natal home, 
Where manhood’s cares my mind incessant crave, 
Affection oft to childhood’s scenes will roam, 
And sigh again to view my Mother’s Grave. 
R. B. 
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EVENINGS AT A 
BY MRS. 8. 


“ One would think this time-worn book a fair 
match for your chair, Mr. Darley. I see it is not 
a great many years younger, bearing a date of 
1610.” 

“It is a fine collection of poems on various sub- 
jects, the principal one being a remarkable para- 
phrase of the book of Job. But it contains one 
autograph which gives it more value, in my eyes, 
than belongs to any other book in the land—that 
of Algernon Sidney. One of the poems is ad- 
dressed to Sir Robert Sidney, and is an elegy on 
his son William. The book must have been 
printed nearly half a century when Algernon 
owned it. Here is the name. Look at those clear 
bold characters. I can almost hear his reply to the 
executioner as, when Sidney laid his head upon the 
block, that officer inquired, ‘ Shall you rise again?’ 
‘ Not till the resurrection: strike on!’ ” 

«“ Oh, noble Sidney! a glorious resurrection will 
it be to him. Think you, my friend, we shall have 
the happiness of knowing Sidney and all the noble 
band of patriots and martyrs who were once on 
earth—shall we meet and know them in that better 
land?” 

«“T have not a doubt of it. 
other claims to distinction. 
excellent: the other poems are written with much 
spirit, but my chief favourite is Job Triumphant; 


This old book has 


These quatrains are 


it is so close a paraphrase—does so perfectly em- 
body the spirit of the original. Permit me to read 
you a few lines.— 


Then drad Jehovah from a whirlwind spake 

In sacred tearms, and thus with Job hee brake: 
Where? who is he, that (to himselfe so holy) 
Darkens my counsails, with contentious Folly ? 
Come gird thy loynes, prepare thee, play the Man; 
I will oppose thee, answer, if thou can. 

Why! where wert Thou, tell (if thou know’st, dismay 
When the Foundations of the earth I layd? 

Who marked first the Measure of it out? 

Or (can’st Thou tell) Who stretcht the Line about? 
What Bases had it, and fixt whereupon ? 

Or, Who, thereof layd the first Corner-stone, 
When Morning-Stars for Joy together sang, 

And all God’s Children cheerful eccho rang? 


d) 


You will remember the original (as we have it) 
stands thus: ‘Then the Lord answered Job out of 
the whirlwind and said, Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge? Gird up 
now thy loins like a man; for I will demand of 
thee; answer thou me. 

«Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth? declare, if thou hast understanding. 
Who hath laid the measure thereof, if thou know- 
est? or who hath stretched the line upon it? 

132 
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‘Whereupon are the foundations thereof fast- 
ened? or who laid the corner-stone thereof, when 
the morning-stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy” 

“Tt is equally close and forcible throughout. 
Here is a small portion of that chapter on the Le- 
viathan.— 


I will not hide his Parts and Properties ; 
Neither his Strength, nor seemly Symmetries. 
Who shall unhood him? who will double Rain, 
Shall bridle him with Snaffie, Trench, or Chain? 
Or put the Bit between his Jawes (his Portall), 
Impaled with Terror of his Teeth so mortall ? 
His Shield-like Scales, he chiefly glories in, 
So close compact, glew’d, sealed, that, between, 
No Aire can enter, nor no Engin pierce, 
Nor any Poynt disioyne them or disperse. 
His Sneesings cause a Light, as brightly burning ; 
His eyes are like the Eyelids of the Morning. 

. * . * * * 
Darts daunt him not, more than they stubble were; 
He laugheth at the shaking of a Speare: 

* * * * * * 
In earth is nothing like Him to be seen; 
So Fearlesse made, so full of hautie Spleen; 
Despising all High things, Himselfe beside ; 
He is the King of all the Sons of Pride. 


“Tt is admirable indeed! Let me read these 
lessons on mortality. I like the manner these old 
writers manage a grave or religious subject, but 
have met with none who pleased me when treating 
of lighter themes; particularly that of dove. They 
never speak of it in terms sufficiently elevated and 


refined. Even your favourite Shakspeare, with 
all his knowledge of the human heart, could not 
fathom the depths of affection. Indeed I think 
they understand the passion of Love much better 
in modern days.” 

“We may know how to falk of it better, as there 
is undoubtedly an improvement in language and 
manners since the sixteenth century; but true love, 
lady, is the same in all ages, and there have been 
many hearts which, although cold for centuries 
past, ‘aye cold as death can make them,’ once 
beat with an attachment as pure, deep and high- 
I per- 


ceive I must controvert your position by some 


toned, as his who now sits by your side. 


authority more convincing than my own opinion, 
and you will not listen to friend Shakspeare on 
Here, then, is a play of Jonson, 
written two hundred and twenty years since, and 
although the plot is miserable, it contains some 
passages of great beauty. Lovel is asked for a 
definition of love by a lady, and ‘does so reply to 
her question as that she who had derided the name 
of love before, hearing his discourse, is now s0 


this subject. 
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PARNASSIAN 


taken both with the man and his matter, that she 
confesseth herself enamoured of him.’ 


——— For what else 
Is love, but the most noble pure affection 
Of what is truly beautiful and fair. 
Love is the spiritual coupling of two souls, 
So much more excellent as it /east relates 
Unto the body—circular, eternal, 
Not feign’d or made, but born—and then so precious, 
As naught can value it but itself—so free, 
As nothing can command it but itself— 
And in itself so round and liberal, 
As where it favours, it bestows itself. 
True love hath no unworthy thought, no light, 
Loose, unbecoming appetite or strain, 
But is fix’d, constant, pure, immutable. 
Although I grant 
We like what’s fair and graceful in an object; 
And true, would use it, in the all we tend to, 


Both of our civil and domestic deed 


3 
In ordering of an army, in our style, 
Apparel, gesture, building or what not— 
All arts, and actions do affect their beauty 
But put the case—in travel I may meet 
Some gorgeous structure, a brave frontispiece, 
Shall I stay captive in the outer court, 
Surprised with that, and not advance to know 


Who dwells there and inhabiteth the house ? 
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Nay, nay, my friendship must be made within, 
not with the walls, 
Doors, windows, architraves, frieze and cornice. 
My end is lost in loving of a face— 

An eye, lip, nose, hand, foot or other part, 
Whose all is but a statue, if the mind 

Move not, which only can make the return 
The end of love is to have two made one 

In will and in affection ; that the minds 

Be first inoculated, not the bodies. 

The body’s love is frail, subject to change, 

And alters still with it—the mind’s is firm, 


With what can love me again 


One and the same, proceeding first from weighing 
And well examining 
Then what is like in reason, fit in manners 
That breeds good-will—good 


So knowledge first begets benevolence, 


what is fair and good 
will desire of union. 


Benevolence breeds friendship, friendship love— 
But where it starts or steps aside from this, 

It is a mere degenerous appetite— 

A lost, oblique, depraved affection, 

And bears no mark or character of love 


«“ What say you, ladies, does this ‘breathe the 
true divinity of love?” 

“Tt is, I believe, the spirit and truth of that pas- 
sion, but would be far more attractive if its gar- 
ments were more modern. Good night.” 
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LEAVES. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF METASTASIO. 


SLEEPING INFANT. 


Gently sleep my infant darling, 
Of my heart the inmost core, 
By that smile so sweely beaming, 


Angels watch thy slumbers o’er. 


THE COQUETTE 
The heart to me once promis’d, 
If not for me alone, 
Oh give to him, more favour’d, 
Who claims it for his own. 
Go thou, by truth invited, 
My heart less grief shall prove, 
To know its passion slighted, 
Than share thy faithless love. 


THE BROKEN CHAIN. 


Oh Love! a tyrant ever, 
Thy chains I fain would break ? 
And thus the links I sever 
That bound me to thy stake— 
Cupid fly—I banish thee! 
Tyrant ne’er return to me. 
Calm now my heart is beating, 
Nor pain nor sorrow knows; 
My life—like sunlight fleeting 
Across the dewy rose. 


VOL. xxvy.—12 





THE CHOSEN. 


I smile when men are sighing, 
In rapture at my side, 

Swearing in pain they’re dying, 
That I may be their bride. 

At my feet now kneeling, 

In subtle words appealing.— 

Their sighs are breath—are vapour, 
Their vows are heartless too: 

The swain who wins my favour, 


Is modest as he’s true. 


THE FAITHLESS FAIR 

Ere I knew thee cruel maiden, 
Tranquil was my artless breast,— 

Ni 


Love ne’er broke my peaceful rest ; 


tht ne’er came with sorrow laden, 





But those eyes of angel seeming, 
Chains have forged I cannot part, 
Heav’nly love, in radiance beaming, 

From, alas! a faithless heart. 


Love for thee my soul hath spoken, 
At thy shrine hath bent me low; 

But my hopes are rudely broken, 
By thy cruel heartless blow; 

Once to me thy faith was plighted, 
And my heart was fond and true; 

Now my deep devotion slighted, 

Brands thee for a traitor foe. 


A. McM. 
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A SORRY TALE, THOUGH NOT “A TALE OF SORROW.” 


BY MISS MEETA 


« Dean mamma, how snug we look,” said Cathe- 
rine Russel to her mother, as she glanced around 
upon the comfortable apartment, to the arrange- 
ment of which her nimble fingers had just given 
the last finishing touches. They had removed only 
on that day, from a handsome establishment in 
town, to a small cottage on the outskirts of a scat- 
tered village bordering on the river Schuylkill, and 
Mrs. Russel sate in her new dwelling watching 
the active movements of her daughter, with a coun- 
tenance filled with despondency. As Catherine 
spoke, her mother raised her eyes, and while they 
filled with tears, she said: 

« If you are pleased, my love, I have no cause for 
complaint, but this isa sad change for one brought 
up as you have been, and it is but natural that you 
should feel sorry for the loss of all the advantages 
which your late position and home gave you.” 
How you mistake me. 
Fine furniture and troops of friends never could 
make my happiness, and what else have we lost 


“Sorry! dear mamma. 


by the exchange’? We have enough to live on here: 
we are surrounded by comforts, nay even by luxu- 
ries, then why should be sorry? Is not this grace- 
ful vine which shades our neat little piazza, more 
beautiful than the costly folds of satin damask with 
which we shut out the light of day in town’? And 
what picture had we there, dear mamma, to equal 
this’” and she pointed through the open French 
window to a little grassy glade, into which, through 
the overhanging trees, the sun was pouring its last 
beams, bathing the soft rich verdure with a flood of 
golden light. “Sorry, mamma! I mean never to be 
sorry for anything again.” 

Catherine’s beautiful face was lighted up as she 
spoke with the enthusiasm of her feelings, and as 
she dropped her mother’s hand which in her warmth 
she had taken within her own, she raised her eyes 
and beheld the tall figure of a gentleman standing 
in the doorway. The colour deepened in her cheeks, 
but she smiled and said gaily: “Come in, Mr. 
Clavering, we are at home; or rather I have been 
endeavouring to persuade mamma that we are.” 

The stranger entered and was warmly greeted by 
Mrs. Russel. 

«“ How comfortable you look, my dear madam,” 
he said; “one would scarcely believe that you had 
only to-day taken up your residence here.” 

“So Kate has jusi been saying, Lionel, and if 
my child is satisSed, I should be content. But I 
fear it is only the novelty which charms her. Young 
people see through the magnifying glass of their 
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imaginations, and do not always know what will 
constitute their happiness.” 

«“ Now that I deny, mamma,” interrupted Cathe- 
rine, laughing off aslight embarrassment. “ Your 
remark may perhaps apply to young ladies in their 
teens, but not to the dignity of twenty! I will not 
however waste any more of my eloquence in an at- 
tempt to convince you, mamma; but you shall see 
in time, how sincere I am in my praises of our nice 
little home.” 

Mrs. Russel smiled sadly upon her daughter, and 
shook her head doubtingly. 

«“ Mr. Clavering,” continued Kate, “have you 
ever had the misfortune not to be believed, when 
you have done your best to speak the sincere, ho- 
nest truth? Here have I been doing my best to 
persuade mamma that I am perfectly contented and 
happy, without the slightest credit being given to 
my assertions. I have moreover promised never 
again to be sorry for anything I have had art or 
part in bringing about myself, but with no better 
success.” 

«Then you intend henceforward to be perfect, 
Catherine,” replied Clavering, “to have no faults, 
to commit no errors.” 

“ No sir, with my best courtesy for the compli- 
ment implied. I mean to be more perfect than I 
have ever been, but as I am not sorry for anything 
I have done as yet, I hope to go through the world 
as I have begun.” 

The colour rose in Clavering’s pale face, but he 
replied almost immediately in the same gay tone 
she had herself adopted. “ Well, Catherine, we 
shall see, but I prophesy before the year is out, you 
will both feel and acknowledge that you ate sorry 
more than once.” 

«[ wonder what he means,” thought Kate after 
Clavering had left them; “he cannot be vain enough 
to suppose I shall be sorry for anything I have ever 
said or done relative to him.” 

Mrs. Russel was the widow of an officer in the 
army, whose death occurred only little more than 
Colonel 
Russel had distinguished himself in the last war, 


a year before the opening of our tale. 


and during that period had received a severe wound 
which finally obliged him to retire from the service, 
a step which he was able to take with more prudence 
than usually characterised his actions, as he had 
married a woman whose fortune enabled them to 
live, not only with perfect independence, but with 
that profuseness and luxury, to which his habits too 
strongly inclined him. Colonel Russel was a man 
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of elegant manners and accomplished mind, and to 
make his house the focus of social and intellectual 
enjoyment, was his chief aim, when, no longer en- 
grossed by his profession, he had leisure to indulge 
His unbounded hospitality and 
his open-handed generosity, upon all occasions, 
could not fail, however, in time, to impair his re- 
sources, but possessing one of those fatal disposi- 


his inclinations. 


tions which never will see a picture upon the 
wrong side, he continued to live on, even after his 
affairs had fallen into embarrassment, as he had done 
years before when there was no need for retrench- 
ment; the consequence was, that at his death, his 
affairs were found to be in a most entangled state, 
and when finally settled, his widow and daughter 
were obliged to forsake their luxurious establish- 
ment in town, to take refuge in a small country 
house, with but a pittance to live upon, compared 
with their former means. This was keenly felt by 
Mrs. Russel, who, from her infancy trained in habits 
of luxury and expense, looked upon such a curtail- 
ment of her income in the most desponding light, and 
now exaggerated their poverty to her imagination 
as her husband had formerly done their resources. 
Kate, with a than her mother, 


stronger mind 


and with the natural buoyancy and hopefulness of 


youth, was untouched by the misfortunes that had 
befallen them. Her father’s death was the event 
that dwelt most heavily upon her heart, and not 
the loss of fortune and consequence, so much de- 
plored by her mother. She possessed a fund of good 
sense, and an amiable, affectionate disposition, 
tinged, we must add, by what the world would call 
a strong dash of romance, and when these reverses 
gradually unfolded themselves, it was her fortitude 
which alone had enabled her mother to bear up 
against the appalling facts. Nor did she feign in 
Un- 
dazzled by the glare which wealth casts around her 


the least when she thus reassured her mother. 


possessors, and with tastes naturally simple, she 
saw nothing in the fact of being obliged to confine 
themselves to a yearly income of a few hundreds, 
where they had formerly spent thousands, to call 
forth such bursts of grief, provided those hundreds 
were sufficient, as they were, to admit of their liv- 
ing together comfortably and like gentlewomen. 
Perhaps, if Mrs. Russel had not been aware that 
there was still a means left by which their lost con- 
sequence might be restored, she would more readily 
have bent herself to her circumstances; but satisfied 
of the fact, and that her daughter’s perverseness, as 
she called it, was the only obstacle to her wishes, 
she suffered unavailing dreams of what might be, 
to veil from her the real comforts and consolations 
that were still within her grasp. What these 
dreams were, we will now endeavour to explain. 
Colonel Russel and the father of Lionel Claver- 
ing were fellow soldiers and intimate friends. At 
Clavering’s death, the friendship which Colonel 
Russel had so warmly felt for him was extended 
to his widow and son, who, following in his 
father’s footsteps, had entered the army through 
the United States Military Academy, whi re he had 
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At little 


twenty years of age Lionel held the rank of cap- 


graduated with distinction. more than 
tain in a favourite corps, and when Kate, a child 
of seven or eight years old, sat on her father’s knee, 
the stately captain, as she considered him, was het 
father’s frequent guest, conversing with him upon 
professional and other topics with a gravity which 
placed him, in her childish estimation, quite upon 
a par with him as to age. As year after year passed 
by, and the intervals of professional employment 
brought Clavering to his native place, she still be- 
held in him her father’s friend and most cherished 
guest, and he became classed in her mind with 
sundry grave doctors and judges learned in the 
law—some of whom wore powder and pigtails— 
who habitually assembled at Colonel Russel’s hos- 
pitable board, to talk politics, and chat over their 
When Catherine was about eighteen Lio- 
His 


health, had now become so 


wine. 
nel resigned his commission in the army. 
mother, long in feeble 
helpless as to lean upon others entirely for every 
comfort and assistance, and when the fond gon be- 
held the tears roll down the pale cheeks of his 
gentle loving mother, and saw the struggle which 
was in her heart, whenever it became necessary to 
leave her, he felt that his first duty was to her, and 
though the trial was great, he voluntarily forsook 
the profession which he loved, though on the eve 
of promotion, for the purpose of soothing her de- 
clining years. Both mother and son being wealthy, 
there was no prudential reason for remaining in 
the service, to which inclination had alone attached 
him. Some months after this occurrence, Kate 
was very much surprised to receive a proposal of 
marriage from her father’s friend. Her astonish- 
ment could not have been greater if one of the 
“pigtails” had offered her the same compliment, 
and she received the communication with so much 
merriment, that for the first time in her life she re- 
tired from her father’s presence with a severe re- 
buke, and suffering under his displeasure. Poor 
Kate! 


tures upon this 


she had to endure three several private lec- 
important occasion—from her 
father, her mother, and lastly from Mrs. Clavering, 
who caused herself to be lifted into her carriage, 
that she might drive into town, and inquire for 
herself, and hear with her own ears, if it were pos- 
sible for any young woman to refuse the hand of 
her son. But Kate was obdurate to all, and Cla- 
vering begged rather proudly that the whole thing 
might be forgotten. In consequence of this event 
an unavoidable coldness sprang up between the 
two families. Clavering’s visits, which heretofore 
had been daily, were now few and very formal; 
and in the regret and pain which the privation of 
his society evidently caused her father, Kate expe- 
rienced her first real sorrow. ‘To Mrs. Clavering 
Kate had, from her earliest years, been aflection- 
ately attached; to her she had owed many of the 
happ‘est hours of her childhood, and the know- 
ledge that she had, however innocently, forfeited 
her esteem, caused her heartfelt Filled 


with these sentiments, she at length resolved to 


regret. 
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leave nothing untried to bring about once more the 
ancient relations of the families, and day after day 
she drove out of town to the old family residence 
of the Claverings, intent upon her errand of peace. 
Her efforts were finally crowned with success; 
barrier after barrier gave way before her winning 
smiles, and playful determination to behold nothing 
in her old friend but what her affectionate heart 
wished to see, and when Mrs. Clavering had vented 
her anger and her disappointment in gentle re- 
proaches and a flood of tears, she embraced and 
forgave her young friend, and listened, not impa- 
tiently, to her exculpation of herself. After this 
much of the old state of feeling was renewed. 
Clavering was evidently informed by his mother 
of all that had occurred, for Kate never saw him 
during her visits, which she chose to make at those 
hours when she knew he was in town; but he 
came more frequently to visit them, and except 
that there was a degree of stateliness in his manner 
to her, and of unusual reserve on her part, there 
was nothing to show that there had been the least 
interruption to their friendly feelings. As time 
passed on, this untoward circumstance appeared to 
fade from the minds of all, and when Colonel 
Russel’s death occurred, about a year afterwards, 
Clavering was the friend to whom Mrs. Russel 
naturally turned for advice and assistance, in her 
affliction. Nor was he backward in his efforts to 
aid her; complicated and difficult as were the af- 
fairs of his late friend, he patiently devoted his 
time to their settlement, and at the expiration of a 
year he was able to set before Mrs. Russel a state- 
ment of her future dependence. He had endea- 
voured throughout to prepare her to expect an in- 
come far below what she had been accustomed to, 
but when the truth broke upon her, when she 
found herself shorn of all her splendour, obliged 
to give up her fine house, her carriage, and all 
hope of ever living again as she had formerly done, 
she yielded herself up to the despondency which 
had been gradually growing upon her, till she be- 
came incapable of exertion. At this juncture 
Kate’s energy and strength of character evinced 
itself. Seeing the necessity for immediate action, 
she acquainted herself thoroughly with their situa- 
tion, and set before her mother in gentle but firm 
terms, what it was imperative should be done. 
Mrs. Russel admitted the force of her daughter’s 
arguments, and professed herself willing to adopt 
any plan which she might suggest, at the same 
time expressing a wish that, as their removal from 
their present dwelling was unavoidable, they might 
retire to the country, where the mortifying change 
in their circumstances would not be continually 
apparent to those with whom she had formerly 
been an object of envy or admiration. 

Catherine had, as yet, too little experience to be 
aware of the power which money possesses to exalt 
or depress individuals in the eyes of the world; 
and the weakness—which she considered it—ex- 
hibited by her mother in their reverses, was a 
source of extreme pain to her. 


Anxious, how- 


KATE RUSSEL. 


ever, to minister to her wishes, be they what they 
might, and herself rejoicing in the prospect of a 
country life, she consulted Clavering and his 
mother, and with their aid a comfortable house, 
suited in every way to their convenience, was pro- 
cured near to Mrs. Clavering’s residence, who re- 
joiced in thus being able to draw her friends so 
close to her. It was during the period that these 
arrangements were being made, that Mrs. Russel 
accidentally became aware that her daughter’s 
power over the feelings of Clavering was undimin- 
ished. Attached to Clavering, proud of his per- 
sonal qualities, as well as of the wealth which gave 
him consequence in the world, Mrs. Russel had 
always desired the alliance; but now, when her 
daughter’s position had become so widely changed, 
her whole heart was bent upon this object, and in 
dwelling upon what might be, if Kate would suffer 
her feelings to soften towards him, she lost sight, 
as has been said, of the happiness within her reach, 
to grasp at shadows which might never be real- 
ized. ‘To Kate, who had long ceased to think of 
Clavering in any other light than that of a sincere 
friend, on whose good offices she could securely 
rely, she was constantly harping upon the unwel- 
come topic, insinuating how entirely it was in her 
power, by a marriage with him, to restore to them 
all they had formerly enjoyed, and dwelling with 
unwise warmth upon the virtues and excellencies 
of that friend. 
ings which thus expressed themselves; it was 
merely the querulous repinings of a mind weak- 
ened by indulgence. A little more worldly wis- 
dom would have shown her the impolicy of thus 
rendering obnoxious, by a sort of persecution, the 
very person whom she most wished to recommend 
to her daughtar. Kate bore all this with undimin- 
ished good humour, and save that her manner to 
Clavering was marked by a degree of restraint not 
natural to her, she showed no signs of being moved 


There was no asperity in the feel- 


by the annoyance. 

“I thought, my love,” said Mrs. Russel to her 
daughter, the morning after they had taken pos- 
session of their new dwelling, “that you were 
going to see our old friend.” 

“So I am, mamma,” replied Kate, who stood 
looking from an open window with her bonnet and 
parasol in her hand: “I am going presently.” 

«“ Why not go at once, my dear? the weather is 
oppressive even at this early hour, and you will 
find the sun very hot if you delay.” 

«“ Yes, mamma, I will go in a minute.” 

“My dear Catherine, I wish you would go at 
once. You have been standing at the window for 
the last half hour, twitching that bonnet string of 
yours till you have made me quite nervous. What 
are you waiting for, child?” 

«“T am waiting till Mr. Clavering drives off,” 
said Kate composedly. “I see his gig at the 
door.” 

«“T do not see why you should be so anxious to 
avoid Lionel, my dear.” 

“T am not anxious to avoid him, mamma; but 
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when Mrs. Clavering has her son with her, she 
does not need other society; and I think it a 
greater kindness to go when she is alone.” 

“Perhaps so, my dear, but I wish I could see 
you do more justice to Lionel’s good qualities.” 

“No one appreciates him more highly than I 
do, mamma. I have a perfect sense of all his ex- 
cellence.” 

«So you have often told me, my dear; but such 
assertions tally ill with your indifference towards 
him. I confess I cannot conceive such a state of 
feeling, unless, indeed, preoccupied affections were 
the excuse; and that, my dear, for both our sakes, 
I hope is not the case with you.” 

For a moment Kate hesitated; the colour deep- 
ened in her cheeks, but she replied steadily. “ My 
affections, dear mamma, have neither been sought 
nor given to any one.” Then tying on the offend- 
ing bonnet she bade her mother good morning, and 
set off upon her meditated visit. 

And now it will be asked, why Kate exhibited 
such unusual emotion at the last searching ques- 
tion of her mother? Was it indignation at the 
suspicion, or was it that she felt that she had been 
disingenuous? We fear the latter; but as she was 
unable rightly to define her own feelings, we will 
endeavour to do so for her. When at school, Kate 
had formed a friendship for one of her young com- 
panions, which, unlike most such intimacies, con- 
tinued long after school and its associations were 
forgotten. Emily Walton and herself, in their 
own estimation, far exceeded Damon and Pythias, 
in the strength of their attachment; and hundreds 
of crow-quill billets, signed with the high-sounding 
names of Celestina and Angelica, attested their 
friendship. As they grew into womanhood the 
correspondence still continued, though they now 
condescended to use their own more homely appel- 
lations. Other names had, however, crept into the 
correspondence, and among them most frequent 
mention was made of a certain “Fred,” who, it 
appeared, was a brother of Emily, a dashing young 
midshipman, who, with his gold lace and fierce 
looking dirk, had, on his return from his first 
cruize, set all the hearts in Mrs. Simper’s select 
academy in a flame. At sixteen Fred Walton told 
his sister in confidence that Kate Russel was the 
prettiest girl he had ever seen. At eighteen, grown 
more bold, he vowed she was an angel; and at 
twenty, on his return from sea, after having eaten 
his first dinner off her father’s best plate, he almost 
whispered the same thing to Kate herself. That 
Kate should have remained insensible to the attrac- 
tions of so handsome an admirer was quite out of 
rule. She had not seen a great deal of him latterly, 
to be sure, as he was nearly always at sea, but 
Emily corresponded with her brother regularly, 
and his sayings and doings, together with many a 
significant remark and message, were, at that early 
period, duly reported to her. Three years, how- 
ever, had elapsed since “ Fred” last left the United 
States, and though Kate continued to hear con- 
stantly of his movements from her friend, when his 
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rather scanty letters arrived, there were no longer 
any messages to her. This was plausibly ac- 
counted for by Emily, but to Kate it was a source 
of deep mortification, for, with a tenacity of feeling 
which strongly characterized her, she had suffered 
her imagination to magnify into a strong predilec- 
tion that which, with other girls, would have been 
a mere passing fancy. ‘he vessel which Walton 
was on board was now daily expected in port, and 
Kate looked for his return with a restlessness she 
was herself unconscious of. Scarcely daring to 
think of him as a lover—for the vague sort of un- 
derstanding which had existed between them did 
not admit of such a construction—yet suffering his 
image to reign paramount in her imagination. 
When suddenly questioned by her mother it is 
not surprising that she exhibited the embarrassment 
which we have described, and though she had 
answered truly, she was too right-minded not to 
feel compunction for her mental reservations. 

The life which Kate and her mother new led, 
differed materially from their former one. But few 
of their fine friends took the trouble to follow them 
to their retreat, and that large portion of their time 
which had heretofore been devoted to society was 
now entirely at their own disposal. ‘This was far 
from being displeasing to Kate, who had now time 
enough for everything she undertook, including 


long rambles about the country, and the care of 


her garden, which she superintended herself. But 
to Mrs. Russel the change was painfully irksome, 
and her only resource from the ennui which beset 
her was in her daily visits to Mrs. Clavering, who, 
from her inability to walk, seldom left her own 
house. These constant visits to the invalid not 
only cheered her, from the sympathy she received, 
but they were of further service, in the example 
which they gave of meek and uncomplaining forti- 
tude under afflictions, so much severer than her 
own; for, surrounded as Mrs. Clavering was, by 
all the appliances which wealth can give, Mrs. 
Russel could not but feel that her friend’s situa- 
tion was far more pitiable than her own. Claver- 
ing also contributed in every possible manner to 
reconcile her to her lot, and add to her happiness. 
In his daily visits to town his time and services 
were always at her command, and few evenings 
passed that he did not drop in with some message 
from his mother, who always retired early; some 
new publication which he had brought from town, 
or some scheme for the future, which he knew 
would gratify her. Kate too—whose happy temper 
was alone sufficient to create an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness where she dwelt—exerted all her 
powers to beguile her mother’s regrets, and she 
soon saw with pleasure that she could now smile 
without an effort. 

It was now the middle of June, and the vessel 
which Frederic Walton was on board had not yet 
arrived. At length news came that she was below, 
and a few hurried lines from Emily conveyed the 
intelligence to Kate. A day or two passed and 
another note was received. Emily was in an ec- 
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stasy: “ Fred” was come; he was more elegant 
than ever, and Emily was at a loss to which she 
should accord the highest meed of praise, his man- 
ners or his moustache; both were irresistible. Poor 
Kate was in a flutter of agitation. The organ of 
wonder seemed suddenly to have developed itself 
with her. She wondered when he would come to 
see them, and with the impression that she was 
laudably modest and reasonable, she said to-morrow, 
taking no note of the little voice which whispered, 
perhaps he may come to-night. She wondered 
how he looked; whether he had thought of her 
while he was away; and then, as a mere abstract 
question, she wondered if men were really so con- 
stant as women. Next, she wondered if he would 
find her changed, and then on referring to her glass 
she wondered why she had not perceived before 
that she was so much sunburnt; till at last the 
rapid development of this organ became conta- 
gious, and Mrs. Russel began to wonder too—not, 
however, about the all-engrossing “ Fred,” but why 
it was her daughter had become so restless and 
preoccupied. That night, though no Fred had ap- 
peared, Kate retired to rest with a stout and hope- 
ful heart, notwithstanding a little secret pang of 
disappointment, and rose the next morning, full of 
faith. But the day passed, bringing no tidings, no 
visit from the “expected;” and when another, and 
another went by, with the same result, even faith 
yielded, and Kate, half sorrowful, half indignant, 
knew not what to think. The days, however, 
formed themselves into weeks, and a fortnight had 
elapsed without any attempt on the part of « Fred” 
to renew his acquaintance with his old friends. 
And what was stranger still, there was no note 
from Emily to account for this remissness. Emily 
was not sick, she knew, for Clavering spoke of 
having met her in Chestnut street, with her bro- 
ther, upon whose arm, he said, she leaned, as if 
she was proud of exhibiting him; “ and no won- 
der,” added he, “ for he is a very handsome fellow.” 

Poor Kate, with what pain did she behold her 
romantic visions crumbling before her eyes, how 
bitterly did she condemn her folly. “I have been 
treasuring up his memory for years,” said she 
proudly, “while he has evidently forgotten me. 
But let it pass; the future is in my power, if the 
past is beyond recall, and I will never—” Her 
vow remained uncompleted, for at that moment 
the object of her thoughts drove up to the door, 
accompanied by his sister. Kate’s meditations had 
been of a nature to prevent any softening of feel- 
ing, and she received Walton’s animated greeting 
with as much composure as if she had not thought 
of him once during the whole period of his absence. 
Emily apologized for her apparent neglect, attri- 
buting it to her occupation with her brother; and 
Fred, taking his cue from her, protested that this 
was the first visit he had made. 

Kate found Walton less changed than she at 
first believed. The youth had become a man. 
The shyness of the boy had given place to the 
confidence of manhood; but the voice, the laugh, 
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were still the same, and “ Fred” was, or was not 
“Fred,” as the past and present alternately 
swayed her mind. They made a long visit; 
“Fred” talked a great deal, and principally of 
himself; the events which had befallen Lieu- 
tenant Walton, U.S. N., within the last three 
years, being evidently of more importance in his 
estimation than all that had occurred in that inter- 
val in the broad land which he had left behind; 
and when they parted it was with a promise, on 
the part of Emily, of meeting soon again. 

“Oh! yes, let it be very soon,” said Walton, 
gazing admiringly into Catherine’s beautiful face. 
“Have you forgotten our boy and girl flirtation, 
Miss Russel? I hope not, for I am still as much 
at your service as ever.” 

Kate made no reply. How could she, feeling, 

as she did, that she had staked, in an unequal 
game, her gold against his worthless counters. 
' Clavering had dropped in during this visit, and 
as Kate turned her indignant glance from their de- 
parting guest she remarked a flush of anger, or 
emotion, upon his countenance. Afraid of his 
penetrating eye she moved towards the piano, and 
seating herself at the instrument, began to play. 
Clavering said nothing, but in a few moments took 
up his hat and left the house, with a hasty good 
morning. ‘The moment he was gone Kate ceased 
to play, and covering her face with her hands she 
leant forward upon the instrument and wept plen- 
tifully. Mr. Clavering was right, sighed she, as 
she at length raised her tear-stained face, I am 
already very, very sorry for much that I have both 
said and done: would that I could live my life over 
again. This was a harsh awakening from a dream 
which had so long absorbed her; but, when the first 
disappointment was over, mortification was her 
most prominent feeling, and she resolved, however 
great the struggle, no eye should witness, or even 
guess at, the pang which accompanied this sudden 
breaking up of her girlish dream. Determined to 
avoid being thrown in Walton’s way, she refrained 
entirely from going to town, and as if intent upon 
assisting her in her good resolutions, he came but 
once to see them during the following fortnight; 
but she constantly heard of him through others, as 
the assiduous admirer of some one or other reign- 
ing belle, remarkable either for beauty or fortune. 
With a perception quickened by wounded self- 
love, she now saw, that in the folly of girlish con- 
fidence, encouraged by the evident wishes of her 
friend, she had suffered her imagination to build up 
a baseless fabric, which the first touch of reality had 
overthrown; and it was with reference to this friend 
that her mortification found its most poignant sting. 
Emily had never, in so many words, told Kate that 
she wished her to marry her brother; nor had Kate 
ever admitted a tenth part of the interest which 
she really felt in him, but each divined the other’s 
feeling, and though the understanding had been 
tacit, it was clear to both. 

And now, how gladly would Kate have recalled 
her foolish pink paper notes, her sentimental epis- 
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tles to her sympathizing friend. How gladly 
would she have borne all the disappointment, if 
she could have been assured that the knowledge 
of it was unshared by another. That Emily would 
betray her to her brother she did not for an instant 
dream of, but it was gall and wormwood to her 
proud heart to feel that another should know what 
she must be suffering. Fortunately for her, Emily 
had gone to the northern springs, and it was a re- 
lief to her to be assured that she would be some 
time absent. She resolved, therefore, that, as far 
as words could carry conviction, her letters to 
Emily should breathe the most perfect indifference. 
An opportunity soon offered itself. Frederic Walton 
drove out to see them, preparatory to joining his 
family at the springs, and remained the whole 
evening. Kate was the gayest of the gay; the 
most penetrating eye could not have told those 
spirits were assumed; and the next day, when 
Walton started on his journey, he carried with 
him a letter for his sister, so true to the spirit in 
which it was written that it might have been 
called a master-piece of its kind. Oh! woman! 
woman! why is it that education and society must 
make you a hypocrite? 

Meanwhile the summer passed quietly on. Kate 
was often thoughtful and grave, for she had never 
known before what it was to treasure up in silence 
painful thoughts. These feelings, however, did not 
take undisturbed hold of her imagination; her 
thoughts and attention soon became diverted to 
other objects of interest. Mrs. Clavering experi- 
enced an alarming attack of illness, and both Mrs. 
Russel and her daughter were called upon for 
their solace and support in her sick room. The at- 
tentions of Kate, whose affectionate disposition 
transformed her into the quietest and gentlest of 
nurses, were particularly grateful to her kind old 
friend; and when she saw with what eagerness 
Mrs. Clavering watched for her coming, and lis- 
tened for the sound of her bird-like voice, she 
could not withhold from her the solace of her con- 
stant presence. All those who have watched by 
the bed of one affectionately beloved must be sen- 
sible how absorbing the interests of a sick room 
soon become. The world and all its teeming in- 
fluences fade into shadows before it, and the little 
sphere in which our labours, our anxieties, are 
now confined, is sufficient for the engrossment of 
every thought. If the sufferer has passed a good 
night; if the nourishment prepared by the hand of 
affection be gratefully received; if he, at whose 
daily visit we look for the fiat of joy or woe, 
“smiles propitious,” what care we for the changes, 
the mighty wonders of the crowd without; one 
peaceful slumber, one healthful throb of the pulse 
is of more importance to us than all the world be- 
side. 

And such, during Mrs. Clavering’s illness, had 
been the feelings of Kate. She had relinquished 
all other pursuits to devote her time and attention 
to her friend, with an utter forgetfulness of self; 
and her efforts were not without their reward. 
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Schooled by the touchstone of real affliction, her 
mind had acquired a more healthy tone; the lesson 
had done her good. She had also a rich reward, in 
the deep gratitude evinced by Mrs. Clavering, who, 
with tears and caresses, told her all she felt. Cla- 
vering too, though silent, was not an unmoved 
spectator of all that passed, though it was more by 
his silent watchfulness, and care for her comfort, 
than by spoken words, that his feelings could be 
ascertained. 

“My dear Kate,” Mrs. Clavering would say, 
laying her hand upon the silken head of her young 
companion, “ Lionel tells me I am selfish in per- 
mitting you to devote so much of your time to me. 
You are growing thin and pale, he says, from too 
much confinement; so put on your bonnet, love, 
and go take a long walk.” 

Often when reading aloud for the invalid he 
would gently take the book from her hand, and 
continue himself, spite of her assurances that she 
was not fatigued; and thus, apparently unoccupied 
by her, no movement that she made, no tone of her 
voice escaped him. So unobtrusive was he, how- 
ever, in all he did—-so little on the surface were his 
feelings—that even Kate, with all the intuitive 
quickness of a woman in these matters, was at 
fault, and she frequently found herself seeking for 
some of those proofs of exclusive feeling which her 
mother had so often hinted at. 

During all this period Kate had received no 
letter from her friend Emily, and as Mrs. Claver- 
ing grew better, and her anxiety for her diminish- 
ed, she recurred with increased solicitude to her 
own peculiar trouble. At length, however, a letter 
came. Clavering brought it to her one evening 
on his return from town. It had been sent by pri- 
vate hand, and, as usual in such cases, it was de- 
tained three times as long as if it had been sent by 
post. Kate tore open the letter with eager haste, 
and ere she had concluded it her face sparkled 
with pleasure. Emily’s letter was filled with re- 
proaches; she had been completely taken in by the 
air of indifference for “ Fred,” which had pervaded 
Kate’s letter, and she dilated with feminine elo- 
quence upon the pain which it had caused her to 
find her brother so far undervalued by her dear 
friend. “If you but knew, dear Kate,” she said, 
“in what raptures he speaks of you, you would not 
be so ungrateful.” 

“ That appears to be a very pleasant epistle, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Russel, as Kate folded up the 
letter. 

«“ Yes, mamma, very; but I wish I had got it at 
the proper time. The Waltons will be so soon 
home now, I shall not have time to answer it.” 

“Then you prefer corresponding with your 
friends,” said Clavering, “to the enjoyment of 
their society. This is a novelty in friendship.” 

“Oh! no,” replied Kate, smiling and blushing. 
“T like those I love near me, but just now I should 
be as well content if Emily remained absent a 
month longer.” 

Clavering had been standing during his visit 
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with his hat in his hand; he now laid it aside, and 
seating himself on the sofa near Kate, he remained 
during the rest of the evening. 

“You will come early to-morrow to see my 
mother?” asked Clavering, addressing Kate as he 
at length rose to go. 

“Oh! yes. I shall have time to make a long 
visit, and be back again, before mamma is up. So 
you may tell Mrs. Clavering to expect me.” 

Kate took her mother’s arm, and they walked 
out upon the piazza with Clavering. The moon 
was shining brightly; the vines and creeping plants 
which shaded the piazza threw their flickering sha- 
dows upon the ground; and every tiny flower that 
drooped with the weight of its diamond dew-drop, 
flung forth its perfume upon the night air. There 
was a peculiar loveliness in the hour, and they 
stood silently drinking in its beauties. 

“This is too fine a night to lose in sleep,” at 
length said Clavering, with a sort of half sigh. 
“Do you not think so, Kate?” Clavering seldom 
called her Kate, but when he did so there was a 
peculiar softness in his tone that made the name 
most musical. 

«“ Yes,” she replied earnestly, “far too lovely. I 
have been wondering,” she continued, “ why it is, 
that people call the moon melancholy; to me it is 
the reverse. While my heart is filled with its 
beauty my mind reflects its brightness, and to- 
night it is particularly so. I do not know when I 
have felt so happy as I do at this moment.” 

Whata strange thing is love. Clavering returned 
to his home that night, with a heart filled with 
happiness and hope, and why?’ Because the woman 
he loved had said, while he was at her side, that she 
He thought not of the various causes 


usual state of health, was dull and dispirited, and 
Clavering, who came now but seldom to the house, 
was grown graver and more reserved than ever; 
while Emily, keeping her own counsel, enjoyed in 
secret the ripening of her long nourished hopes, 
And yet, strange to say, and spite of appearances, 
Kate never was so unlikely to fulfil hopes of such 
a nature. Accustomed from her earliest years to the 
society of intelligent, well informed people, and with 
a judgment now ripened by time, it was impossi- 
ble for her to be long in Walton’s society, with- 
out becoming sensible of his deficiency in all those 
qualities of mind, which with her were essential to 
call forth respect; so that if her early impressions 
in his favour had not been so rudely shaken by his 
neglect on his first arrival, a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with him must soon have disenchanted 
her. His talk was “ship,” nothing but “ship,” 
and when he had exhausted his miess-table jokes, 
and told of all his perils by storm and flood, he had 
nothing to do but to begin over again. He had 
visited the most interesting portions of the globe, 
but unlike most of the gentlemen of his profession, 
he had found them “ barren all.”’ His thoughts had 
but one circle. The quarter-deck was his world, 
promotion his ambition, and “ the button” his pride. 
His principal reading was the “ Navy Register,” 
his favourite aversion the “ Navy Board,” and when 
he had nothing else to think of, he wondered 
“ what the fellows were doing at the Department.” 
That all this did not equally interest his auditors, 
never entered into Walton’s philosophy. Week 
after week went by without diminishing his visits, 
and yet the theme never flagged. If he could have 
been suspected of reading Shakspeare, it might 
have been thought that he had taken a leaf out of 
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peat, for several visitors had called in the morning, 
and Emily Walton had dined with them. 

«And did you leave your friend with your 
mother, my love, to come to me?” 

«Oh no; she had an engagement for this evening 
and her brother came for her a little while since, 
and carried her off from us.” 

« Ah, that brother!” 
cantly. 


said Mrs. Clavering, signifi- 
“I fear she is not the only one whom he 
will carry off from us.” 

ma’am?” said Kate com- 
I assure you your fears 
Mr. Walton will never carry me 


“Do you mean me, 
™ If you do, 
are groundless. 
off.” 


« Ah! my love, you may think so now, but per- 


posedly. 


severance and constancy go very far in persuading 
people to change their minds.” 

« T don’t know, I don’t think so,” said Kate he- 
It might, 


perhaps, have the effect in a man of sense and feel- 


sitatingly; “at least, not in most cases. 


ing, but not in such a person as Mr. Walton. Oh 
no!” 

As she ceased, Kate raised her eyes and beheld 
Clavering standing behind his mother’s chair. 

She coloured violently as she 


and 


perceived him, 
replied to him, as he addressed her, with an 
embarrassment which she strove in vain to sub- 
due. 

After inquiring for Mrs. Russel and obtaining a 
letter from his mother, which was the errand that 
had brought him to the room, he left them, Kate 
hoped without having overheard her remarks. 

«‘ My dear,” said Mrs. Clavering, after a few mo- 
ments silence, “do you think your mother would 
come over this evening and see me before I retire? 
Ihave something of importance to consult her 
about.” 
said Kate, 
watching Mrs. Clavering’s countenance. Mrs. Cla- 


“T hope it is nothing distressing,” 


vering did not speak, but a few tears rolled down 
her face. Kate laid her cheek upon the pale thin 
hand beside her and pressed her lips caressingly 
upon it. “ May I not know what it is that pains 
you, dear madam.” 

Mrs. Clavering returned her caress, and in a few 
She said 
that she could no longer conceal from herself, that 


she was pursuing an ungenerous course towards 


words related the cause of her uneasiness. 


her son, that his health and spirits were both im- 
paired by her selfish wish to keep him near her. “ It 
breaks my heart,” she said, “to see him wasting 
his prime, sacrificing every prospect for himself, to 
mope away existence by the side of a sick old wo- 
man, when I know his tastes and inclination would 
Now I have been thinking, 
my dear, if your mother and I could make some 
arrangement by which we 
Lionel would not refuse to leave me for a time. 


lead him elsewhere. 
might live together, 


I wish him to change the scene, to go abroad for 
a year or two; as I know he would have done long 
since but for me, and the only obstacle is my 
being left alone. Do you think, my dear, your 
mother would refuse to receive me during his ab- 
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sence? Or perhaps, as my house is so much larger 
she may be induced, accompanied by you, to make 
Could 


such a sacrifice, my love, for your poor old friend?” 


me a visit instead. you consent to make 
said Mrs. Clavering in a tremulous voice, pressing 
Kate’s hand. 

“TI should think nothing a sacrifice, my dear 
ma’am, which would gratify you,” said Kate feel- 
ingly; “ but I think I had better go for mamma, she 
I will go now,” 
she said hurriedly, “ for it is getting dark, and ask 


will be best able to advise you. 


her to come over to you;” and without staying to 
hear more, she snatched up her bonnet and hastened 
away. 

She reached home breathless, and delivered her 
message to Mrs. Russel, who set forth immediately 
to obey the summons. Then Kate, having nothing 
else to do, and being somewhat startled and ner- 
vous, threw herself into an easy chair, and began 
Having amused herself in this manner for 
some time, she dried her eyes, but still she sate 


to crv. 


watching the fire and—thinking. At last, at the ex- 


h ] 


piration of an hour, the door opened and Clavering 


walked in. Kate said “ how d’ye do!” and turned 
her back to the light, while she answered his in- 
quirics for her mother. 

“It was not indisposition I hope, that induced 
my mother to send for Mrs. Russel? 
as usual when I left her with you.” 

«“ Oh! no,” replied Kate, “ nothing ails her. I 
brought the message to mamma myself. She want- 
ed to consult with her about something.” 


She appeared 


Clavering was silent for a few moments, when 
observing something unusual in Kate’s manner, he 
asked, “ Do you know what that ‘ something’ is, 
Catherine?” 

«“ Yes,” replied Kate, speaking with hesitation. 
“‘T believe it is something about a scheme to enable 
you to go abroad.” 

“« My poor mother,” said Clavering sighing deep- 
ly, “how her solicitude pains me. And did you 
believe, Catherine,” he continued feelingly, “that 
I could consent to leave my mother, aged and suf- 
fering as she is, even with such kind friends as 
your mother and yourself, to wander at a distance 
from her, in pursuit of pleasure?” 

Kate could not speak, the tears which had so 
lately been called up from their source, had not all 
subsided, and as his half reproachful tones fell up- 
on her ear, they again began to flow so rapidly that 
she could not speak. 

«« Why do you not answer me, Kate?’ 


said Cla- 
vering anxiously, when he had waited some mo- 
ments in vain for her reply. 

Kate made a desperate effort. Her lips moved, 
but no words escaped her but a gasp, and then a flood 
of tears followed. 

«« My dear Catherine,” said Clavering drawing 
his chair to her side, “ what is it distresses you?” 

Kate wept uninterruptedly for a few moments, 
and then she found her voice. She didn’t know 
what was the matter with her, she said. She was 
a littie nervous, she believed. She had run all the 
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way home after it was dark, and had been a little 
frightened: nothing else ailed her, she said.—(Oh, 
woman! ) 


« And now Catherine,” said Clavering when her 


agitation had somewhat subsided, “ will you answer 
me? Did you think I would avail myself of my 
mother’s proposition om 

“T don’t know,” said Kate brightening up. “I 
believe I did. Yes, I ce rtainly did, though now 
when I think of it, I am certain if I had asked my 
own heart, I should have thought differently.” 

“And do you ever question your ‘own heart’ 
about me, dear Kate’”’ 

«Qh! said Kate, striving to appear very 
composed and candid, “ I should be very sorry” — 


yes,” 


another break down. 

“ Sorry, dear Kate,” he said tenderly, taking her 
hand. “ Do you remember telling me some months 
ago, you were not, nor ever should again be sorry 
for any act of your own will?’ I felt what you said 
then, almost as a taunt, though I believe you scarce- 
ly meant it as such. Do you still hold those sen- 
timents, or can you say that there is now, one act 
of your life in which I am concerned, that you feel 
sorry for?” 

Kate did not reply, but turned her head away and 
concealed her face, while Clavering in a low and 
rapid voice continued :— 

“T little thought, Catherine,” he said, “ever to 
have touched upon this subject to you again. But 
a strange madness has come over me, and I am 
urged on, by an impulse which I cannot resist. I 
do not attempt to conceal from you, that you hold 
my happiness in your hands. You must see it. 
Nay, I confess that I have been, that I am a miser- 
able man, cut off from every hope of obtaining your 
affections. But do not mistake me. Wretched 
and lonely as my existence must be, I would wel- 
come it with joy, sooner than extort from your pity 
a concession unsanctioned by your feelings. I know 
the full value of the treasure I have coveted, I know 
also that I have a rival, though the blessed words 
I overheard this evening, prove him to be an un- 
successful one. Yet I have not been driven to tell 
you this because I have presumed upon that know- 
Oh! no. It is, dearest Kate, that lately I 
have fancied you kinder, gentler to me than you 
were of old, and I have thought that you might 


ledge. 


not, perhaps, undervalue my deep, my fervent at- 
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An Indian maid to the wild-wood hied, 


To gather bright flow’rs for her hair, 

And deep in the forest a streamlet she spied 
That wander'’d in melody there ; 

Then the fair girl laughed with an innocent glee, 
For the flow’rs on its brink were most rare, 

And the stream was a mirror so bright she could see 
As she twined the bright flowers with care. 
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tachment, as you formerly did. Is it so, dearest 


Kate? Will you not speak to me one little 
word?” 

Kate did not speak the word, but we never heard 
that Clavering was dissatisfied. 

Some time after this the parlour door was thrown 
open, and Mrs. Russel entered, her bonnet blown 
back; her frigette all awry, and the tip of her nose 
very red. 

«« My dear Lionel,” she exclaimed, with a tone, 
to say the least, not a little provoked, “are you 
here? Why I have been waiting for you for an 
hour past, to bring me home, and I was obliged at 
last, as your mother was nodding in her chair, to 
get old Moses with a lantern to bring me home. 
And he might as well have been at home nodding 
too, for he brought me by the back lane, through 
every puddle and over every stump he could find, 
till at last he landed me in old Gibbs’s pig-sty!’ 


and she indignantly exhibited her feet. 


«“ My dear madam,” interrupted Clavering rather 
embarrassed, “I am ve ry sorry.” He glanced at 
Kate, her eyes were fixed upon the carpet, whil 
her flushed and varying countenance, betrayed the 
emotions struggling within her. He gazed for a 
moment, and then taking her hand, he pressed it to 
his lips. 

«“ Catherine, my dear,” said Mrs. Russel with a 
countenance full of astonishment, “ what does this 
mean?” 

«“ Nothing mamma, but I—that is Mr. Claver- 
ing—I mean dear mamma, that [ am very sorry”— 
she could get no further, a flood of tears interrupted 
this lucid explanation. 

«“T wish,” said Mrs. Russel, the disturbance of 
temper alluded to not yet quite dissipated, “ that 
I could hear something else from you both, than 
that you are sorry.” 

«“ Excuse her to-night, my dear madam,” said 
Clavering advancing towards her. “She is much 
agitated. Let me have the gratification of telling 
you that your daughter has made me a happier man 
Then return- 


” 


this evening, than I feel I deserve. 
ing to Kate, he said in a low voice, “ Good night, 
dearest Kate, I will now go with this joyful in- 
Tell Mrs. Russel all my 


yresum ytion, but be careful,” he said smiling, 
I I 


telligence to my mother. 


“not to offend her, by again saying that you are 


er 
sorry. 





Like that beautiful girl art thou, my friend, 
And this world is the wild wood shade, 
ys of Love are the flowers that bend 
that stream in the forest glade 
And the fountain of Truth, with its mirror gleam, 
t them so bright and so clear, 
That those which are pluck’d on the bank of that stream 
Thou may’st bind to thy heart without fear. 
CALLIOPE. 
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wn ‘ 
ose Tue flower of Lincoln Castle floats Sweet, answering smile of purity! 
Upon the billowy main, So gleams the lily’s gem 
ne, On toward a dreary, stranger clime, When cruel blasts have bowed it down 
you Where unshorn forests reign. Upon a broken stem 
an Land! land! the wearied mariner . Full tender were the words that strove 
| at Uplifts his hymn of cheer, His failing heart to cheer, 
oa As shoreward, through the hissing foam Though still their faint and hollow tone 
~‘s : The storm-rock’d vessels steer. Alarmed his mournful ear. 
1g 
ugh Old Salem show’d a cheerless face— “O dearest friend, my native vales 
ind, The plough, indeed, had made Are fresh and fair to see, 
A feeble furrow here and there, Yet rather would I choose to dwell 
—_ Which the young corn obey’d In loneliest wilds with thee § 
' ; But they who cross‘d the heavy sea Rather that Death should meet me here 
, oa Young Freedom’s seed to sow, Thy loving form beside, 
u : Kept watch and ward like sentinels Than in my far ancestral halls, 
- eo Against the Indian bow. With all their pictured pride.” 
it to Their huts of bark peer’d faintly out He came, with shadowy step, who turns 
— Amid the morning gray, The breathing form to clay 
this With fragile tents, that scarcely held He came, and from the whiten’d lip 
The mocking blasts at bay ; Kiss’d the sweet soul away. 
vere While round the forest fire arose And harsh amid the pine trees’ roots 
__ The midnight war-dance wild— Those dreary plains that crown, 
pted Yet sweetly ’mid these sombre scenes To dig that lady’s lowly grave 
The Flower of Lincoln smil’d. The grating spade went down. 
e ot 
that The summer sun is flaming high— Ah! loveiy and lamented one, 
than She from her lattice hangs— No funeral pomp is here— 
Pines she for home and native land No requiem from the organ’s breath, 
said With disappointment’s pangs? Nor velvet mantled bier; 
nuch She thinketh of her absent love, Tho’ in thine own forsaken clime > 
lling Who journeyeth sore and slow, A tomb of sculptur’d fame 
man To build a bower for her, where now *Neath some cathedral’s fretted arch 
turn- The spires of Boston glow. Thy noble birth might claim. 
ight, 
il in- He comes. Why starts he back dismay’d? Even here thou hast a monument 
ll my Why doth he tremble so? That meets the musing eye, 5 
iling, He sees the hectic fire burn deep The tender memory of the land 
ju are Within her cheek of snow Wherein thine ashes lie; > 
Sees strangely from her graceful form For sure, thy love that blessed his heart 
The stricken flesh depart, Who bore thee o’er the tide, . 
And through her wasted hand the veins hat beamed with dying glance on him 
In livid purple start. When all was dark beside— 
“Alas! my beautiful, alas! The saintly faith that lifted thee 
Yet God hath bliss in store— Where clouds no more are known, 
The All-merciful shall hear our prayer, Save by the fruits their tear-drops helped 
And health be thine once more. To ripen round the Throne 
I'll hide thee in my sheltering arms, That heaven-born love, that holy faith 
And thou with me shalt go Have rear’d above thy clay 
Where green Yri mountain lifts its head, Such monument and epitaph 
tream And balmier breezes blow.”’ As may not fade away 
1OPE. Hartford, July l, 18, 
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A HUGUENOT FAMILY. 


BY MISS C. M. BEDGWICE. 


Lovis XIV., in the beginning of his career, re- 
frained from touching the privileges that had been 
conceded to the Protestants. He added nothing, 
but he took nothing away. By degrees, as the 
generous temper of youth wore off, and the bigot- 
ries infused by Anne of Austria, and Mazarin 
came out, his course changed. Louis wanted in- 
dulgence in his licentious pleasures, and his con- 
fessor shut his eyes to his master’s profligate and 
changing loves, on condition that heresy should 
be extirpated. He wanted money for his costly 
wars, and from the industrious and virtuously 
frugal Protestants Colbert filled the royal coffers 
which were to be drained by the prodigal Louvois. 
The Huguenots were robbed of the fruits of their 
industry, in their modest provincial homes, that the 
monarch might encompass himself with the pomp 
and pageantry which was then the grand “ Cherry 
and Fair Star” spectacle of the world. “Every 
room is divinely furnished,” writes Madame de 
Sevigne from Versailles, “every thing is magnifi- 
cent. We from apartment to apartment 
without encountering heat or a press. The King, 
Madame Montespan, &c. &c. are engaged at a 
game; a thousand louis are thrown on the carpet; 
no other counters are used,” &c. &c. 

This was a picture of the Court when that por- 
tion of Louis’s subjects which had earned the golden 
counters were, by royal edicts, beset on every side 
with obstruction and disappointment. The avenues 
of industry were closed upon them; the dearest of- 
fices of domestic life were converted into sorrows. 
“ Take care and make a fortune out of the sales of 
the Huguenot property,” writes Madame de Main- 
tenon to a brother in a Protestant province—this 
“ property” being the ancestral homes from which 
the Protestants were driven forth. 

Some of the best blood in our own country is 
derived from these exiled Protestants, and in many 


rove 


a family are preserved traditions and legends that 
need no embellishment from fiction to awaken a 
thrilling interest. The following has at least the 
merit of being a true record of some of the harass- 
ing persecutions which the Protestants endured. 
We are the more anxious to preserve it as a proof 
that through all these fiery trials christian love 
(which must run in concentric circles) was, in 
some instances, maintained between Catholics and 
Reformers. 

At the period of the events we are about to 
transcribe the persecution had not reached its 
height. The Dragonnades, when the licentious 
soldiery, fresh from the Spanish campaigns, were 
like dogs of war set upon the homes of the Hu- 

144 


guenots to worry and waste as they would, were 
not yet proclaimed; one after another of the gua- 
rantees of the edict of Nantes had been removed, 
but Louis had not yet come to that most impotent 
resolve of tyranny, “to have but one religion in his 
kingdom.’’* 

But to our story. Arnauld d’Argile was the 
son of a gentleman of Languedoc, who, by en- 
gaging in a profitable branch of manufactures, and 
living with simplicity and frugality had amassed 
a large fortune. Arnauld, preferring the quiet en- 
joyment of a man of letters to the bustle with the 
profits of business, resigned a partnership in his 
father’s concerns, and all claims to the paternal in- 
heritance to the younger branches of his family, for 
a sufficient provision to secure to him indepen- 
dence and leisure. Arnauld purposed, at a conve- 
nient season, to take that domestic commodity, a 
wife. He had the notion, sufficiently prevalent 
now, but then universal, that the wife’s duty is 
limited to providing for the physical comfort of her 
husband, and that she is exempted by Providence 
from participation in his intellectual pursuits, and 
sympathy in his higher pleasures. Of course, at 
any time, he might find some pretty rustic ade- 
quate to these moderate demands. But we 
often as wide of the mark in casting the fashion of 


are 


uncertain good as uncertain evil. 

During an excursion into Switzerland accident 
threw Arnauld into the society of the Baron de 
Villette and his daughter Emilie. Some romantic 
incidents brought them into intimate intercourse. 
The baron, though a Protestant himself, had, ac- 
cording to a contract with his wife, permitted her 
daughter to be educated in the Catholic faith, the 
religion of her mother. Madame de Villette died a 
year after her marriage, and her husband added to 
the fond affection of a father, for the child she left 
him, the devotion of a lover. When the church, 
comprising all sects, was literally a church militant, 
and every inch of the religious world debateabli 
ground, M. de Villette contented himself with 
maintaining his faith by the eloquence of his ex- 
ample. He committed his daughter’s religious 
education to her mother’s confessor, a worthy 
Franciscan, who, imitating her father’s forbear- 
ance, was more intent on making her a good Chris- 
tian than a good Catholic. She was attended by 


* “Le roi commence a penser sérieusement a son salut, 
et a celui de ses sujets; si Dieu nous le conserve i/ n’y aura 
plus qu’ une religion dans son royaume. C'est le senti 
ment de Monsieur Louvois, &c.’’ Lettres a la Contesse di 
St. Géran. 
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A HUGUENOT FAMILY. 


her 
mother’s nurse, and who loved M. de Villette so 


Léonie, a worthy creature, who had been 
well as a master that she forgot he was a heretic. 
Thus left to the generous dictates of her own 
heart, Emilie grew up without suspicion of others’ 
Her inti- 


mate companionship with her father led to tastes 


faith, or bigotry in respect to her own. 


and pursuits not common to women of that period, 
and after a few months’ acquaintance with her 
Ammauk da’, gi e’s orizon had weonde : y en- 
Ar ld d’Argil horiz had wonderfully en 
arged; the rustic little housekeeper had vanished 
] 1; the rusti 

from his perspective, and a woman whom he could 
10nour as well as love filled her place. By wha 
I ll ] filled her pl By what 
process Mademoiselle de Villette’s mind was af- 
fected the family archives do not inform us, but in 
fected the f j ! j t inf but i 
} 


due time she joined the Reformers in the little 


Protestant church at Poitou, much to the grief of 


Father Clement, her confessor, and the scandal of 


after married to Ar- 
\s far as we can gather from her 


the church; and was soon 
nauld d’ Arzgile. 


letters, and the few incidents recorded of the happy 





years that followed, the change of her faith seems 
rather to have been an emancipation from the 
shackles of rites and forms, and an enlargement 
of h 


sr charities, than any vehement abjuration of 
the old religion, or adoption of the new one. It 
was simply a passage to a free service, and a wider 
horizon of hope and love. 

There are few entries in the log-book in fair 
The fa nily at the chateau de Villette 


remained in retirement and unbroken happiness. 


weather. 


They lived unmolested themselves, extending their 
sympathy and aid to such of their church as suf- 
fered for their faith; and, without question of 


ho needed their 


creeds, to others w ir charities. 
Father Clement had 


always been, the lady Emilie’s almoner; and in 


continued to be, as he 
many a Catholic cottage penance was done for 
her, and prayers sent befure many a saint’s throne. 

Madame d’Argile had but 
named Eugene, who was entered in one of the 
few colleges of all those instituted by the Protest- 
ant noblesse which were yet permitted to remain. 


one child, a son 


We said that fourteen prosperous years followed, 
but on recurring to the records we find that a few 
months previous to this the Baron de Villette died, 
and that soon after a suit was instituted by one 
Camille Savery, his cousin, for the succession to 
his estate. 
a then recent law forbidding the descent of pro- 
perty to the issue of a marriage between a Catho- 
lic and Protestant; which law the plaintiff pre- 
tended invalidated Madame d’Argile’s right to her 
father’s property. But however inalienable 
indisputable was the justice of her title, there was 
little hope of sustaining it; the appeal was to a 
Catholic tribunal, and its decisions were uniformly 
against the Protestants. It was with little hope, 
and with sad forebodings that Monsieur d’Argile 
prepared to leave his wife to go to Paris to defend 
her rights. 
Emilie’s health and spirits had been much broken 
by her father’s death, she was now near a second 

vou. xxv.—13 


This iniquitous claim was founded on 


and 


His forebodings were not causeless. 
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confinement, and the harassed and uncertain state 
of their affairs converted her hopes into anxieties. 

The eve of Monsieur d’ Argile’s departure was the 
anniversary of a fete champétre which the family 
de Villette had been accustomed to give to their 
dependants from time immemorial. 

«A féte is not fitting these bothering times,” 
said Léonie; “give it the go-by, my dear lady 
Emilie; you are full of trouble with my master’s 
going away.” 

“ But, Leonie, I have heard you say that the 
very best way to forget our own griefs, and dry our 
own tears, is to light smiles on others’ faces.” 
«“ Perhaps I did say so—though that sow 





deal more like you than me, my lady—but there 
are exceptions to all cases, and, inde ed, you have 
not strength for it, and they know why, and that 
you'll soon give the occasion for another guise 
fete than this.” 

“Ah! Leonie!” Madame d’Argile checked the 
expression of forebodings naturally arising from 
her dejected spirits and infirm health, and merely 
added, “no féte can be so good as that which our 
fathers and our fathers’ fathers have « njoyed. No! 
this shall go forward; remember if the suit at Paris 
goes against us this will be the last time that I pre- 
side over it. So, dear Leonie, see to the prepara- 
tions. I will distribute the gifts when the dancing 

Put the basket containing little Marie’s 
gear under the almond trees.” 


is over. 


“Yes, my lady—but perhaps—I mean—that 
is— 

«“ What do you mean, Léonie?”’ 

“T was just thinking if the child Marie is not 
that’s all.” 

«“ You turning jealous, too, of my little favourite, 
Li onie?”’ 

“No truly, my lady, J am not; but there are 


here, it will be no féte to my lady; 


those that, for every good turn you do her, would 


do her ten times an evil one. Dame Carmeau 
can’t forget that Marie’s mother was master Eu- 
gene’s fuster-mother.” 

“Ah! 5 
retical blood is bad enough without being fed with 
heretical milk.” 


“A fig cares she for that, my lady. 


yes; I know Dame Carmeau thinks he- 


All the 
babies born in France might feed and thrive on 
the milk of heretics, if she could get the silver 
spoons and silk gowns that go to the foster- 
mother.” 

«“ Well! you are right, Léonie; we must not pro- 


he is an ill-favoured creature, and 


voke her envy; s 
I fear malicious. 


slippers with Dame Carmeau’s girls; after the féte 


Marie shall have her apron and 


is over will be time enough to give her the basket 
Alas 
for these times that make my favour of far more 


and the gold chain Eugene has sent for her. 
peril than advantage!”’ 

The féte went on; there was dancing, and feast- 
Madame d’Argile exerted 
She had a kind word for 


ing and general! gaiety. 
herself to the utmost. 
every one, and a special favour added to the cus- 


tomary gift. ‘T‘he painful conviction that this was 
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the last time she should appear before her people 
as the representative of her house was not manifest 
in selfish sadness, but in eagerness to promote their 
pleasures. So, in its very nature sun-like, bright 
and cheering is goodness. 

«“ What is the meaning of tears in your eyes, 
Marie?” said Madame d’Argile to her little fa- 
vourite, 

“All this time you have not spoken to 


dear lady, and that is why I cannot help my 


me, 


tears.” 

«“ Wipe them away, I never loved you better, 
Marie.” 

I'his was enough. Marie joined the sports and 
was the gayest of the gay. Madame d’Argile’s 
eye followed her. She had lived at the chiteau as 
Eugene’s companion. She had shared his earliest 
studies; not that Madame d’ Argile had any quixotic 
notions of educating the little peasant girl, but she 
served as whip, spur, and reward (if those discord- 
ant things may be conjoined) to Eugene. In addi- 
tion to the loveliest gifts of nature she had acquired 
a certain refinement of manners which has well 
been styled one edge of the sword of aristocracy. 

“Eugene has gone from us in good time for 
Marie,” said Monsieur d’Argile apart to his wife; 
“we should have spoiled her for a peasant’s wife!” 

“T wonder if that little minx Marie fancies she 
is made of porcelain,” said Dame Carmeau, “ that 
she won't let my boy Hugh touch her with the 
tips of his fingers. We'll bring down their pride 
before the sun rises again.” 

The fete was over. Marie had received a basket 
piled with a year’s garments, and, dearer far than 
all these, she had got Eugene’s gold chain. She 
had kissed it, and kissed over and over again the 


hand that hung it around her neck, and had fol- 


lowed her mother, who had preceded her by half 


an hour, to her cottage home, a short distance from 
the chateau. 

Monsieur d’Argile set out early the next morn- 
Paris. His her 
foreboding fears at parting, and was still weeping 


ing for wife was overcome by 
when Dame Meru, Marie’s mother, entered her 
apartment wringing her hands, and crying that 
Madame d’Argile 


put aside her own sorrows to inquire into the poor 


her child was stolen from her. 


mother’s. 

What Méru, in her bold despair, called theft, 
was authorized by law. One of the edicts, now 
Protestants, authorized the 


children of any Huguenot 


daily issued against the 
seizing the child or 
found from under its parents’ roof, and placing it 
under Catholic tutelage to be brought up in the 
true faith, at the parents’ cost. 

Little Marie, at Dame 
had been seized on the preceding night as she was 


Carmeau’s instigation, 
returning from the castle, and was bound as a ser- 
vant to the daughter of that evil-eyed and evil- 
hearted woman, the wife of a jailer in Poitou. 
> 


There was no redress. 


* Madame De Maintenon, under the authority of this law, 
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The first despatches from her husband brought 
Madame d’Argile information that the suit was de- 
cided against them, and that the influence of their 
relative, Marshal Schomberg, then second only in 
military renown to T'urenne, and himself a Pro- 
testant, had secured to her, as the only attainable 
boon, the family plate Madame 
d’Argile submitted to her loss of fortune with a 


and jewels. 
fortitude which (we thank Heaven) is a virtue too 
common in women to be much wondered at or 
praised. 

Another and heavier trial soon followed. The 
church within whose sacred cemetery Madame 
d’Argile’s father and his forefathers lay, was torn 
down, and its pastor ejected from his charge. It 
fell under the edict which ordained that all churches 
within whose walls a relapsed heretic worshipped 
or a Catholic had abjured his faith, should be 
rased to the ground. Madame d’Argile had there 
first publicly worshipped with the Reformers. It 
was enough. The churches of Montpelier, Poissan, 
Melguil, and Pignan, had fallen before it, on quite 
as frivolous pretexts. 

These were but faint preludes to the shock that 
followed. Monsieur Martin assembled his fright- 
ened flock in the garden of the chateau on the fol- 
lowing Sunday for worship. For this offence he 
was seized and sent to Paris, where he was (that 
being the penalty inflicted in such cases) to be led 
before the king’s palace with a rope round his 
neck, and then banished the kingdom. Madame 
d’Argile had forborne to acquaint her husband 
with this new calamity, and his first knowledge 
of it was at meeting the venerable old man thus 
led, and followed by a mob who treated him with 
every indignity. Monsieur d’Argile interposed by 
demanding of an officer of the guard the reason 
of this persecution. The officer answered him in- 
solently; M. d’Argile retorted; the officer drew his 
sword; an encounter followed, and d’Argile received 
a fatal wound. 

«“ Oh, what have you done?” cried Léonie, rush- 
ing into her mistress’s room, where she found her 
fainted and lying on the floor. “ You have killed 
my lady.” 

The messenger who had brought the fatal tidings 
stood aghast: he had been employed simply as a 
machine to carry the letter, and was ignorant of its 
contents. It was lying on the floor, neither he nor 
Leonie could read it. Happily the heart needs no 
instruction to do its offices. Madame d’Argile was 
conveyed to her bed, and the common restoratives 
used, which so far produced their effect that she 
recovered from the fainting. On her return to par- 
tial consciousness she asked for the letter, and on 
seeing it exclaimed, “It is not a dream then—he 
is dead—Leonie, my husband is dead!” She strug- 
gled with her emotion, and for a moment was still, 


took possession of the children of a Protestant uncle, and, 
udding hypocrisy to the cruelest treachery, pretended that 
she did it to express her gratitude to her aunt and bene- 
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and then fell into sobbings which were followed by 
convulsions. Leonie, strong-minded and strong- 
hearted, saw the danger that threatened her mis- 
tress, and took such measures as she could to avert 
it. She despatched a servant to Poitou for the phy- 
sician, and another for the sage-femme, with such 
entreaties for speed as one gives when life or death 
is felt to hang on every minute. The servant, on 
arriving at the physician’s, found a parchment 
affixed to the door bearing the royal seal; the 
writing annexed to it he could not read. After re- 
peated knockings he was admitted, and found the 
physician sitting amidst his family and depend- 
ants, who were weeping around him, and he look- 
“ Please 
” said the servant, “ Madame d’Argile is ill.” 


ing as if paralysed by a sudden stroke. 
sir, 

The physician did not move or raise his eyes, 
but said coldly, “I am sorry for it.” 

“Sorry!” said the man, who had been accus- 
tomed to see the doctor breathless at the news of 
a finger-ache at the chiteau; “and indeed ye must 
be something more than sorry. Léonie says my 
mistress must die if she has not your aid and that 
right soon.” 

“It matters not—I cannot go. I am forbidden 
to exercise my profession; the edict is nailed to my 
door. My patients must die; my family starve, be- 
cause it pleased God I should be born and bred a 
Protestant. 

Nor was it like to be of his own keeping: but 
the history follows him no further than to say, 
that he wrote certain cabalistic prescriptions which 
He found 


jars, un- 


It was not of my own choosing.” 


the servant carried to the apothecary. 
the ground before his door strewn with 
gaents, pill-boxes, and gallipots; the door closed 
and barred, and a document affixed to it similar to 
that on the physician’s, which, with the comment 
of the ruin before him, he easily understood. 

In the mean time Jean, the other servant, pro- 
ceeded to the dwelling of Dame Alix, the midwife, 
The 
evening was already considerably advanced. Dame 


1 bolted; 


which luckily was just without the gate. 


Alix’s door and windows were barred an 
but the messenger, seeing a light through the cre- 
vices of an upper window, knocked sturdily, and 
was admitted by the old woman herself. When 
he told his errand,— 

“ Now God help us!” 


“that ever the day should come when I must say 


said the good creature; 


nay to my lady Emilie; to her who never said 
The edict, as 


they call it, Jean, is nailed to my door, and it for- 


nay to any human soul in need. 


bids me to help the women of my people by word 
They know that by tying up my hands 
they may kill two birds with one stone.” 

Jean represented the extraordinary urgency of 


or deed. 


the case; he told the dreadful news that had 
reached the chateau, and wept, and wrung his 


spoke of the peril and helplessness of 
It is a blessed truth that whereas bad 


hands as he 
his mistress. 
feeling is anti-social, good feeling is contagious. 
Alix wavered at the sight of Jean’s distress. 

“It is a pity,” she said, “to sit here with folded 
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hands and let her die. There may be two deaths; 
and if I lose my life it is but one, and the fag end 
on’t, scarce worth the keeping since [ can no more 
earn bread for others as well as for myself. Ill go, 
Jean; it’s my duty, and duty and God's will are 
the same; there’s no mistake in that.” 

Though a prison, the stocks, and a public whip- 
ping hung over her if she were discovered, Alix’s 
face brightened as soon as she had decided on 
the strong and the right side, and she was soon 
mounted on the horse Jean had brought, and they 
proceeded towards the chiteau through by-ways 
sheltered by close lines of mulberry trees and fa- 
voured by the darkness. As some ruggedness of 
the road obliged them to proceed more slowly,— 

“T have been thinking, Jean,” said the old wo- 
man, “it’s the year of our Lord 1662; just one 
hundred years since the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
It was 
} 


ne 


mew’s eve—a black year in the calendar. 
on that cruel eve that my grandame was at t 
chateau on the same business I am going on now. 
It was the old baron’s grandmother that came into 
the world that night, and her father was massacred, 


and her mother—poor lady—died of a broken 


heart. Hark! is not that the tramping of horses?” 
They halted and listened, and, the sounds ceasing, 
they hastened onward and soon emerged upon 
the highway and approached the gate of the 
chiteau by a long green archway, made by the 
As they 
wound around a turn in this arboured approach 
they mounted 


soldiers, drawn up close to the gate. 


interlacing of flexile branches of trees. 


found themselves in the midst of 


“Ha!” said their leader, seizing Jean’s bridle, 


“you ride fast, fellow. What is your business 


here’”’ 

“ We are servants of the chiteau—pray let us 
enter.” 

« And who is master of the chateau?” 
“ Monsieur Arnauld d’Argile.” 


«“ Ah ha! well and But when the 


bell of St. Agnes tolls twelve the chateau passes to 


truly spoken! 


Monsieur De Savery, and so we are here to proclaim 
a 
“Be it so: but for the love of mercy let us 


pass. Leave the chiiteau in peace to-night— 
for—’’ 

“Say not your mistress is ill.’ whispered 
Alix, in time to break off the end of his sentence. 


« No secrets from us, young woman,” cried the 


s brown 


or fair for the companion of his night ride,” 


officer. “ Let us see if your gallant fancie 
and 
suiting the action to the word, he touched old Alix’s 
hood with the point of his rapier and pushed it off 
her face; as he did so, a straggling moonbeam fell 
An oid 


woman is fair game, and accordingly the men gave 


on her white locks and wrinkled brow. 


a shout which one of them ended by exclaiming— 
“ By our lady it’s the old midwife Alix: how now 
old beldame, did I not bar thy door yesterday, and 
affix an edict thereto that should put fetters on thy 
feet?”’ 
the multiplying heretics through her ministrations 


He added sundry scurvy jests relating to 
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unfit to be copied from the mouldering paper on 
which they are recorded. Alix protested she came 

not to practise her science, but in default of a physi- 
§ cian to attend the lady of the chateau who had been 

seized with convulsions; a sickness that might occur 
The official replied with the deaf- 
ness of heart incident to his calling, “ We know 
not how true your excuse is: we neither make nor 


¢ to man orchild. 


abrogate the law, we only execute it. Turn your 
horse’s head the other way, old mother. Gerard, 
lodge her in the prison, and report her to-morrow 
$ morning.” 

; Alix’s courage rose as her hope fell. “ Jean,” 
she said, “ tell not the lady Emilie what has befal- 
¢ len me; fifteen hundred seventy-two, sixteen hun- 
; I told you so, Jean. On, caitiff, 
conduct me to my lodging; such a night’s ride as 


dred seventy-two! 


§ this will makee’ena prison floor welcome to an old 
woman of three score and ten.”” No further mo- 
¢ lestation being offered to Jean he entered the gate 
and proceeded immediately to inform Léonie of all 
that had befallen. 


fell back on her own resources. 


Having no other help, Leonie 
“ You, Jean, go 
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IRIS.—TO 





below,” she said, “and beseech these men by the 
mothers that bore them, to do their office here qui- 
etly. Our dear lady has intervals when she asks 
for her husband and master Eugene, and a sudden 
sound sends her off into these fits again. God guide 
I will myself let blood: that may 
Léonie had such assistance as the fe- 


and teach me. 
save her.”’ 
male servants of the chateau could give her, but she 
was too good.a Christian and Catholic to trust alone 
to human aid. She had already despatched a ser- 
vant to Father Clement, her mistress’s former con- 
fessor, to give him notice of her peril, well knowing 
the good man would pass his night in vigil and 
prayer for the wandering child he so well loved. 
She hung a crucifix at the head of the bed, and 
murmuring prayers to her favourite saints, she pro- 
ceeded boldly in her duties, believing that each 
Before morning 
dawned her fidelity was rewarded, a female child 


success was a prayer answered. 


was born, and the mother, though with some alarm- 
ing symptoms, sunk into deep repose. 


(To be continued.) 
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I GAZE 


I Gaze on the iris, ’tis gone! 
I catch at the zephyr, it flies! 
E’en the sun hurries down from the blue burning zone, 


, And the moon sinks and wanes from the skies. 


But thou to my bosom art true, 
Dear friend of my heart and my choice; 
In sickness or health thou canst rapture renew, 


With thy smile and thy soul-thrilling voice, 


ON 


THE IRIS. 


II 
I list to the song of the bird! 
I joy at the sound of the rill! 
Yet come but December, no warbler is heard, 
And the hum of the streamlet is still. 


But once let affection like mine 
In fervour and innocence cling, 
And no fortune the light can expel from its shrine, 


No winter congeal its warm spring. 


<= 2 Aa ———————_—_ 


TO 
BY MISS ! 


Tuey think we have forgotten 
The deepfelt love of yore, 
; That it within our hearts could dwell 
And then be felt no more. 
But in mine own it burneth 
As in the days gone by, 
Though I have learned to hide my grief 
And smile when thou art nigh. 


Yes, we may move in festa] halls, 
And pleasure’s wreath may twine, 
But my own heart is desolate, 
And I know ‘tis thus with thine 
I read it in thy pallid cheek, 
The sternness of thy brow— 
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I know that many a bitter pang 
Hath mem’ry for thee now. 


’T was but a light word parted us, 
tepented long ago; 

It brought to two fond loving hearts 
Eternity of wo. 


A deep gulf is between us, 
We may not pass it o'er; 
And Hope and Joy have fled for aye, 
And will return—no more! 
Yes, we may move in festal halls, 
And Pleasure’s wreath may twine, 
But my own heart is desolate, 
And I know ‘tis thus with thine. 
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LEAVES BY THE 


Wauaoever has visited the dainty little city of 
Portland, reclining between its hills, and looking 
off upon its hundred isles, has not failed to observe 
the unusual air of thrift and enterprise so strangely 
contrasting with its verdant and placid country- 
like aspect. It is a place offering few inducements 
to the foreign emigrant, who merely uses it as a 
thoroughfare to other and larger cities, where a 
penny can be easier turned, or vice and idleness 
better tolerated. ‘The consequence is, that the in- 
habitants are of a less heterogeneous character than 
those of any other place of the same size to be 
found in the Union. Sturdy descendants are they 
itive Pilgrim race; strict observers of the 


lay; 





of the primi 
Sabbath, which they never call Sun 


goers to church three times upon the Sabbath day, 


regular 


besides to a prayer meeting in the morning, and the 

Sabbath School at noon; through the week the 

concerts of prayer, the conferences, the stated lec- 
‘ 


tures, inquiring meetings, &c. &c., leave little time 


for the practice of wickedness even were any so 
disposed. Patronisers of literature are they, and 
staunch supporters of the public schools, and it is 
astonishing to see the numbers of the rising gene- 
ration that daily appear at these great safety valves 
in our institutions; sturdy-looking, open-browed 
children, with red cheeks, clean aprons, and plaited 
ruffles, telling volumes of thrift and tidiness at 
home. There is one thing more to be observed, 
and that is, the large proportion borne by the 
gentler sex as compared with the other, more espe- 
cially to be remarked upon the Sabbath. He 
would say at first sight the women represent the 
religion of the place; and this most probably is 
true, here as well as elsewhere, for alas! they are 
ever taught to feel their dependence, and instinct- 
ively spread out their hands for support; they turn 
from the cold or deserted altars of human affection, 
to cling but the more vehemently to the very horns 
of the altar, before the mercy-seat of heaven. It is 
true in this way, but not true if he would infer 
that the other sex are negligent of spiritual affairs. 
Let him listen to the “notes” read by the clergy- 
man previous to that long preliminary prayer, and 
he may be able to divine the cause. These “notes,” 
as they are technically called, are variously worded, 
according to the taste and education of the writer, 
though the style is pretty much the same in all 
cases, from the simple and ungarnished petition of 
Betsey Slocum, in one of our fishing districts, which 
ran in this wise,—“ Betsey Slocum desires your 
prayers for her husband, gone a whaling,”—to the 
more refined one that came into my possession. 
Passing down one of the principal streets, of a 
13* 
ee 


WAYSIDE.—No. II. 


bright summer morning, with a sky brighter than 
ran elsewhere be found, and all the bells of the 
merry churches ringing a glad peal for worship, 
and the streets filled to overflowing with well- 
dressed and cheerful-looking people, I observed a 
highly respectable looking matron leading by the 
hand a chubby boy of four years, while, two and 
two, followed a train of eight or ten lads and lasses, 
all nicely dressed, and all bearing the most unequivo- 
cal likeness to one another; each carried a clean 
folded handkerchief, a fan, or “ psalm-book” in 
hand. and all moved with the utmost regard to 
decorum. Presently a lad of fourteen, or therea- 
bouts, in giving a sort of flourish with his hand- 
kerchief, dropped a slip of paper upon the pave- 
ment, which I of course picked up. The youth 


must have known what he had done, for he half 


turned round, looked a little nervous, and not a 
little mischievous, and then passed on. 

I knew enough of Portland usages to under- 
stand the nature of the affair, and did not hesitate 
to open the paper. Whatever might have been the 
intentions of the lad, I at once resolved that that 
staid matron, followed by so many thrifty olive 
branches, should not be disappointed in her devout 
goings forth. I walked on in the rear of the party, 
and on entering the vestibule of the church gave 
the note to the sexton, where he stood gravely 
pulling back and forth the rope of the bell, know- 
ing that in due time he would present it to the 
“ minister.” Accordingly, when the “ notes” were 
read, this happened to be the first. 

«“ Mary Dyer desires your prayers for her hus- 
band, absent on a long voyage, that God would be 
pleased to bless and preserve him in his absence, 
and return him in safety to his family.” 

No sooner was the name read than the simulta- 
neous movement of heads in one direction revealed 
to me the location of the pew of Mrs. Dyer. There 
sat the worthy matron, clad in her faultless robes, 
all beseeming a religious woman, and one well to 
do in the world, looking steadfastly towards the 
pulpit, conscious that all eyes were bent upon her; 
but was she not without reproach’ were not her 
children about her, crowning her as with a 
glory, and might not her name be uttered, even in 
the great congregation, and bring no blush to her 
cheek, other than that of noble pride, that she was 
even as she was? There were her children, too; 
the chubby boy had climbed upon the seat at the 
unwonted sound of his mother’s name pronounced 
in the “ meeting-house;” there the pretty daugh- 
ters, blushing and hanging their heads; there the 
boy of ten, tickling and “ hunching” the graceless 
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youth who had drofiped the note, and who now sat 
staring with his mouth open, and a face of crimson. 
Beautiful and happy group, my heart blesses ye as 
ye rise up again to my mind’s eye in all the fresh- 
ness of yesterday. Ye are severed now, I feel 
that ye are, for it is the lot of all; and the mother, 
if she still live, is white-haired and old, but no evil, 
no evil that bows down and debases the image of 
God stamped upon the souls of his creatures, can 
ever fall upon those children of many prayers. 

Then followed other petitions, for those “ bound 
to sea,” “absent at sea,”’ and thanks were returned 
for those who had escaped its perils, and who were 
now permitted to appear again in the house of 
prayer. There was still one, the last read, that of 
« Jane Hammond, desiring prayers that the death of 
her husband, at sea, might be sanctified to her and 
her child for their spiritual and everlasting good.” 
Following the movements of others, my eye rested 
upon a slight and youthful figure, habited in deep 
mourning. She did not rise with others at the 
prayer, but sat grasping the hand of her child, 
with her face buried in her handkerchief. As the 
low tones of the clergyman arose in that hushed 
place of worship, she sat with heaving chest, evi- 
dently weeping with all the bitterness of a young 
heart as yet new to sorrow. But when her own 
case was presented at the mercy-seat, as, “ ‘Thy 
young handmaiden, stricken down with affliction, 
called to bear the yoke, even in the days of her 
youth, bereaved of him who was to have been her 
companion in this vale of tears, her support and 
comforter,” low sobs escaped her till she wept 
aloud. Many were the tearful eyes bent upon the 
young widow, who was known to have cherished 
the most devoted attachment to him whom she now 
mourned. 

I will not follow thy fortunes, O gentle weeper; 
I will not ask if thy vows are again plighted; if 
thy prayers are now put up for another; no, I re- 
joice that I know it not, for my own heart tells me 
that, whatever necessities may have swayed the 
gentleness of thy nature, in the sanctuary of thine 
own heart thou dost still respond to thy one only 
love. 

Now, reader mine, hast 
reason for the sparseness of male worshippers in 
Thou hast undoubt- 


thou not divined the 


churches of the good city? 
edly perceived that, in a commercial place like this, 
where prosperity depends so much upon successful 
maritime adventure, the enterprising of the stronger 
sex are of “ those that go down to the sea in ships, 
and do business upon the mighty waters,” and 
consequently such must often be missed from the 
house of prayer. 

Accustomed to depend upon her own judgment, 
to rely upon her own resources, to manage her 
financial concerns in her own way, as the wife of 
the sailor must do, in the long periods of his ab- 
sence, she acquires a steadiness of purpose, an off- 
hand, business-like air, a staid, and somewhat 
severe deportment, which, however called for, and 
however well adapted to her peculiar condition, 
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certainly sits ungracefully upon any other woman. 
Hence too she becomes skilful as a disciplinarian, 
and learns to manage a large family with a skill 
that might vie with that of her husband upon ship 
board. Her daughters. are sure to be notable, and 
her sons would shame her if either cowardly or 
dull. They have a bold daring air, take to climb- 
ing instinctively, and always pull a rope in sailor 
How many apologies she would feel bound 
She is in the 


style. 
to make for rearing a sickly child. 
right. Women are now beginning to understand 
these things better, and to shrink from the imputa- 
tion of imbecility of any kind. 

Then the tact of a sailor’s wife is inimitable. 
Sole autocrat in his absence, no sooner does he re- 
turn than she proceeds to abdicate the throne in 
his favour. She who has hitherto been sole mis- 
tress, giving her orders with firmness and preci- 
sion, buying, selling, alone and independent, sud- 
denly becomes gentle, yielding, referring everything 
to his judgment, appealing to him for decisions, 
and abandoning herself to that sweetest of all feel- 
ings to a woman’s nature, the sense of protection, 
the reliance upon one with strength and tenderness 
to sustain. His frequent periods of absence, the 
perils to which he is exposed, superadded to the 
acknowledged generosity and warm-heartedness of 
a sailor, serve to keep alive the freshness of affec- 
tion, and to foster the tenderest emotions. A sailor 
loves with his whole soul, and rarely indeed is it 
that such affection, protective and self-sacrificing, 
fails to be reciprocated. The wife may be a terma- 
gant, vixenish and exacting to others, but to him 





she will be tender and considerate. He sees nothing 
but her notability, her thrift, and affectionate regard 
for his interest. He confides all things to her keep- 
ing, sure that she will manage even better than him- 
self; for his province lies upon the waters, and he 
hardly can keep his reckoning on shore. Such is 
the sailor’s wife, she belongs to a class suz generis, 
and in judging of her the rules applied to others of 
her sex would be altogether unjust. 

In thinking of her, gentle reader, be sure to give 
her a bright eye, whatever may be its colour, a 
ready smile which is sure to go with a cheerful and 
affectionate heart, and above all, give her a round 
ankle and small foot. These are essentials. A sailor 
will fill out his ideas of beauty with various other 
accompaniments, but without these it could not 
exist. 

Passing through one of the commercial streets of 
the city, by what is there called the “ wood stand,” 
my companion remarked “ what a neat foot that 
woman has!”’ I observed a tidy-looking woman in 
hat and shawl, the latter so arranged as to exhibit 
to great advantage a fine bust, who was “ making 
change” for a load of wood, with a most quiet and 
business-like air, while a fresh wind exposed a pair 
of the finest feet Iever saw. As we approached she 
fixed two brilliant eyes upon the face of my friend 
with a wholly indifferent air, as if so engaged in her 
mental arithmetic as to be unconscious of what 


she was doing. He returned the gaze with one 
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so totally different that it brought the blood to 
her cheek and a smile to a pair of very rich lips. 
Scarcely had we passed her when her elastic figure 
flitted by us with a step so light, that it seemed 
hardly to touch the ground. 

«TI am confident that is a sailor’s wife,” said I. 

o Neve “i he rejoined. 
I will not believe she belongs to one of that am- 


“ She is a perfect sylph. 


phibious, rough, coarse race that they are.” 
« Ay, I see that you don’t understand them.” 
While we were yet speaking I saw upon the 
pave a folded paper, which we both recognised as 
one the unknown had been holding in her hand 
while engaged with the wood vender, and from 
which she had torn a corner and probably given 


him thereon her name and street, for houses are 





The address was gone, 


not numbered at Portland. 
ipp ared, vnere 
H 


the la ly had dis } 


there was no reason why we should not read it. It 


we knew not, so 


= on 
ran as follows. 
At Sea, on board the ship Trenton, 
Lat. and Lon. &c. 
no Wife- 


= j 


My d ar an 7 / i 7 


We have had a pretty rough time so far. A 


heavy squall, eleven days out, carried away the 
bowsprit, and handled us so roughly that the ship 


made water in the hold faster than we could pump 
it out. 
overboard, and soon as the wind slackened, searched 
for the leak. 
I can now think of you. 


We lighted her by throwing our deck load 


Thank God, the danger is over, and 
Ann, dear, the time I am 
boxed about on the ocean all passes for nothing. I 
live only when Iam with you. ‘Take care of your- 
self, dearest, don’t fret about me, but let me find 
you well and hearty, when I get home, and I shall 
know Keep 

you, for she’s a nice girl and will keep your spirits 
up. Confound that , you know I hate him, 
and you only spoke of him in your last letter to 
pla Anu, I swore when I come to the 


you love me. Fanny Osgood with 





gue me. 
name, and thought I-could see just how mischievous 
you looked when you wrote it. You little plague, 
do you think I d m’t understand you? 

“forgot to direct about that bank-stock; call 
upon the owners, and they will do all. Tell them 
Don't 
expose yourself; keep up a good heart till I come 


to advance you all the money you want. 


home. Here go in a handful of red wafers, every 


one of which means a kiss. I wish I could pack 
in a thousand more. 
Your loving husband till death, 


Wictra™ Liscom. 


“Shame on her,” said my friend, “to lose a 
letter like that. Captain Liscom, you little thought 
so much tenderness would be scattered to the four 
winds of heaven!” 

“ Well, didn’t I tell you she was a sailor’s wife? 
And isn’t the rough Captain Liscom fully worthy 
of her?” 


“Too good, too good. She’s a sad coquetie. 
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Such eyes were never placed*in such a head for 
And then to teaze a husband like that 
from pure mischief. I would put a bullet through 
that ——, if I were the captain.” 


nothing. 


“But such 
worth it.” 


a woman, you know, is_ hardly 


“Isn’t she, though! she’s just such a one as I 
All the better, too, I 


uneasiness she 


should love to distraction. 
for the 
Don’t you see that is precisely the case with Cap- 
tain L 


her sauciness 


sup] ose, very gave me, 
i - t 


iscom. Ife loves her just in proportion to 
It is 


nt and as innocent too.” 


and fun. like the frolic of a 
child, as transpars 

«QO, I see you are an able apologist. 
part I think I should like F 
She must be a “nice girl,” 


For my 
anny Osgood better. 
as the captain says. 
She is light-hearted, merry, and discreet withal. 
You may read her character in those few words of 
approval. She must have a rosy cheek and dim- 
pled mouth, and I am sure her voice hath the very 
soul of melody.” 

see that 
Charming women both must be. 
That captain’s wife must be a forager. How de- 
murely she stood with her pretty mouth pursed up, 
reckoning the value of that wood. 


“True, true, I should like to same 


Fanny Osgood. 


Strange prac- 
Let 
the owners are ordered to advance her all 


ticability. A new aspect for a pretty woman. 
me see; 
the money she wants. Mrs. Liscom, thou art a 
iking wife, hast a ¢ 

! 


art, as we 


thrifty, pains-t ood judgment, 


and a light and loving h | as thy many 


other attractions. Captain Liscom, thou art a 
happy fellow.” 
After this apostrophe he became unwontedly 


silent, dragged his cane in the dust, and answered 
by monosyllables. Happening that evening to pick 
up aslip of paper from the carpet—for I have be- 
fore said I have a strange inclination to decipher 
leaves gathered by the wayside—I found “ Fanny 
Osgood” written in every possible style. I very 
gravely laid it before him. 

“A most sensible employment that,” said I, 
whereupon he coloured dec 


eating the words 


ply, and commenced 


he had written. “Still more 


sensible that,” continued I. 
« Cousin, how vexatious you are;” and he af- 
fected a most unwonted dignity. 

Going to church the next day, a soft voice said 
close at my elbow, “ Fanny, I am sure you stole 
that letter, and keep it from pure love of mischief.” 





and we 
turned to behold the saucy, handsome Mrs. Lis- 
com, and sure enough there was the lively, rosy 


“Fanny Osgood,’ whispered " 


Fanny Osgood. Cousin —— looked red, and cer- 
tainly so equivocal, that, had anybody cried out 
“stop thief,’ he would have been the first one 
seized upon. 

After this he took to moon-gazing, to writing 
poetry, and other desperate undertakings, which it 
is needless to enumerate. Suffice it to say, Fanny 
Osgood doesn’t write her name Fanny Osgood 
now. 
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MOTHER’S SONG, 
A BALLAD. 
SIC COMPOSED BY J. PHILIP KNIGHT. 


Presented by J. G. Osbourn, for the Lady’s Book. 
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song my in-fant lips firstlearn’d,To warble and to praise: 
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Mother's piain - tive 





a 


song. 





My heart beat high amid the mirth 


When music filled the air, I echoed back again: 
And mingled in the merry throng, But even ’mid the loudest glee, 
The gayest of them there; And in the gayest throng, 
And when the merry laugh proclaim’d Fond mem’ry woke the music 


The minstrel’s joyous strain, 





Of my Mother’s plaintive song. 
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EDITORS’ 


CONVERSATIONS AT THE EDITORS’ TABLE. 


“ When shall we have some new subject of conversation 


in general society?” said Ellen Marvin to the schoolmaster 


“T hear nothing but ‘dull times’— hard times’—‘ terrible 


times!’ till L often wish there was no such word as fimes 
in our language. Every one seems to consider it a 





duty to 
complain. To judge by these lamentations it would appear 
that nearly all the plagues of Egypt had been poured out 
on our devoted land.” 

“Yet we never enjoyed more fully all those blessings 
which mark the favour of Divine Providence,” replied the 
schoolmaster. “The season has been most propitious; 
health, peace and plenty are in all our borders; indeed 
there is hardly room to bestow all the riches which our 
mother earth has so bountifully poured forth. In the west 
the granaries are running over with the wealth of the har- 
vest, and everywhere there is abundance of the comforts 
of life.” 

“Then why does every one complain 


Marvin 


“Some because it is the fashion, and others from selfish 


inquired Mrs 


motives, to increase, by this means, the general distress. 
Many are really suffering by the changes in financial af- 
fairs, or by the follies and frauds of others; but even these 
might find sources of consolation and thanksgiving, if they 
would only look on the bright side and cultivate right feel- 
ings in their own hearts,”’ replied the schoolmaster 
“ You believe,” said Ellen, “that 

‘If happiness have not her seat 

And centre in the breast, 
We m ay be wise, be rich or great, 


But never can be blest 


and in the main you are doubtless right. But there are 
cases of distress which seem too real and overwhelming 
even for Christian philosophy to sustain without com- 
plaint.’ 

“Then comes the duty of resignation to the will of God,”’ 


replied the schoolmaster; “and a humble trusting heart 
will find consolation in that. If we would only cultivate, 
in our prosperity, those feelings of gratitude to heaven, and 
love and goodwill to our fellow beings, which the Gospel 
enjoins, we should never become dependent for our happi- 

And then the 
mere loss of property, though it would make a change in 


leprive us of pleasures. 


ness on the external appearance of wealth 


our duties and pursuits, would not « 
The sunshine in the valley is more pleasant and lovely 
than it is on the mountain top.” 

“ But there are valleys so deep and narrow that the sun- 
shine never reaches them,’’ said Ellen. 

“Let the dweliers then look upward, and they will 
always see the stars,” replied the schoolmaster. “The 
brightest hopes of heaven usually reveal themselves to the 
good when earth has withdrawn her light. And even the 
onward progress of the world, in all its improvements of 
civilization, has been chiefly wrought out by means of those 
efforts which the trials and sufferings of men have induced 
them to make 
adversity where he says, 
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Dryden has truly described this effect of 





TABLE. 


‘Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 

Because its virtues are not understoc 

Yet many things, impossible to thought, 

Have been by need wo full perfection brought.’ 
“T wish our American ladies would all take lessons in 





your cheerful philos 
Mrs. Marvin 


“T have been trying to teach it to my niece, Mrs. Roland, 


ly and practise 


this morning,” said the schoolmaster. “ You have heard 
I presume, that her husband failed last week.” 


inquired Ellen smil 





“ How did she receive it 

“Ww ny, Th ype my sug estions were not all lost,’’ he re 
plied; “though, to own the truth, I thought what Job sai 
to his comforters was probably the feelings of her heart 


t 


towards me at first—‘If my 





y soul were in your souls’ stead 
I could multiply words:’ but she seemed more tranqui 
when I left her.” 

said Mrs. Marvin. “I 
not for her- 


“Pray how did you manage it?” 
have heard that she was very much distressed 
} 





self, but for her husband and children.” 





“She has deep feelings and warm-hearted affections,” 
said Elten, “and has always been so kind and generous in 
her prosperity that this loss of the means of making others 
happy must give her great pain. Her sorrows are not fan 
tastic or selfish woes.” 

“ No, or I should have had no hope of assuaging them by 
“T found her 


my philosophy,” replied the schoolmaster. 


looking very pale and dispirited, and on my inquiring f 
her husband and children she burst into a flood of tears 
and began—‘Oh! uncle, is it not hard to bear this crue 
reverse? My noble-hearted husband has always been s 
kind to his friends, and now he must suffer for this gene- 
rosity. Is it not cruel?’ 

“*Tt is hard,’ said I, ‘ but far better that he should suffer 
for his generosity to others, than for his own extravagance 
or mal-practices. Had your husband deceived his friends 
and injured them as Mr —— has done, you would have 
had cause for weepin 

“‘And have I no cause now?’ said she reproachfully 
‘we have been reduced from affluence to poverty, as 
were, in a moment; we must leave this pleasant home, 
where I came a happy bride, and where every object is 
hallowed by dear and sacred associations: my poor chil- 
dren must be deprived of the comforts to which they have 
always been accustomed, and my husband seems born 
down to the dust by these reverses. Oh! I have cause for 
weeping, dear uncle. You cannot think I do wrong to 
grieve 

“‘And yet, Mary, if you will calmly examine these 
changes, you may find sources of comfort in all these re- 
verses.’ 

“*] wish I could see anything to comfort me,’ she replied 
sorrowfully. ‘Surely, uncle, you cannot think it a light 
misfortune to give up this house 

“« Why, my dear Mary, you have passed nearly half the 
time, since your marriage, away from this pleasant home, 
fien in confined lodgings, where you have not had a tithe 
of the comforts your little cottage at Burlington will afford,’ 
said I 

“«*But then we could return here when we chose—it was 


our home,’ she said. 
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EDITORS’ 


“¢ And so will the cottage be in a few months, Mary— 


and your children, in a much shorter time, will prefer it to 


this fine dwelling: one week’s liberty to play abroad, in 
the open air, will console them for the loss of their elegant 


nursery here, with all its conveniences. Indeed, there is 


little doubt but your children will be great gainers by this 


change—for in our country the wealth of the father seems, 


renerally, to prove a misfortune to the sons.’ 


“*¢ But my husband,’ said she—‘ he has gained his wealth 


by honest industry; he has lived a life of study and care, 


always doing good two; helping those who needed, and 


ving to all religious and charitable objects— why should 


It seems to 


he be deprived of this power of doing good? 





me strange that a just Providence has permitted such injus- 


tice to be done to him.’ 

eal 
and you have in these recollections! And remember too, 
that the righte 
not at present see how this reverse 


Mary,’ said I, ‘ what sources of happiness he has, 





us man is never forsaken. ugh you may 


is Lo operate 


for good, 
yet trust in God, and do the duties of the lot before you, 


and the 


blessing will come.’ 
“* You mean there is a silver lining to every cloud,’ said 
she half smiling: ‘ well, I must try to have patience, but I 


fear it will a long time before | shall see the brightness 





of poverty 

“Tt is natural that she shuuld think the times are hard,” 
said Mrs. Marvin, “and yet I think she will be more likely 
to profit by your phiivsephy, and be ha 


th a little, 





than those would who suifer from having wo much. I called 
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on Mrs. B. some weeks ago—you know what a fine garden 


and greenhouse she has She showed me her rare plants 


and flowers, but without the least appearance of enjoying 
their beauty. She was all the time telling me of the trou- 
ble she had with her gardener, and how the boys would 
stare through the palings and annoy her in that way, look- 
ing, she said, as though they wanted to eat the flowers; 
lener did give 


and she believed the gar iway a good many, 


though she had forbidden him, positively. It was a shame, 


she said, that people couldn’t enjoy their own property 


r 
and we lived, she thought, in dreadful times 
“To people of such feelings the ‘times’ will always be 
bad,”’ 


happiness; there is always, to every Haman, a Mordecai 


said the schoolmaster. 


“ The selfish cannot enjoy 
in the gate. I will not believe, however, that many of your 
y feelings. It seems natural for 
woman to hope and to be kind. I trust, though the times 





sex indulge these unhap 


ire bad, so far as they develop evil 


I practices In men, yet 


that the prudence and goodness of women will only shine 


brighter by the contrast. And inall the cares and perplex- 
ities which these hard times bring on honourable men, let 
them find peace and cheerfulness at home, and they will 


have courage to bear up till the storm is overpast.” 


“A Tale Unadorned.”” We have no recollection of a 
MS. dy this title, and certainly, after a lapse of eighteen 
months, should have some difficulty in finding it. We 


would return it of course, could we lay hands on it. 
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EDITORS’ 


A Seleci Colleciion of Scottish Airs for 
ladelphia, J. Dobson 
This is the first number of a work which every person 


who loves Scottish music—and who that 


Phi- 


the Voice. 


has a heart does 
will welcome with pleasure. The symphonies and 


accompaniments are composed by the most distinguished 
professors of music, Pleyel, Haydn, Weber, Beethoven, 
Kozeluch, §¢ 


the work, are among 


and the songs, many of them written f 
the most 


It is to be issued in numbers, six to a volume; the 


choice productions of British 
genius. 
whole work to comprise five volumes, folio. A richer 


treat than this for the lovers of music was never offered. 


General History of Civilizalion in 
GuizoT— Edited by Dr. HENRY 
ton & Co., 1842 
This is the third edition of the eloquent work of M. 

the head of the 


Education Department of the French Cabinet. The work 


Europe. By M. 
New York, D. Apple- 


Guizot, who it will be recollected has been 
is extensively used in our colleges; and will be recognized 
| 


as the standard text-bvok in this departinent of philusophi- 


Cai history. 


cal and Miscellaneous Wriiings of Thomas Noon 
urd, Auihor of “lon.” Philad iia, Carey & 


t, 1542 . 


The abilities of Mr. Talfourd as a writer are universally 





known and acknowledged. The subjects embraced in this 


volume are of an interesting and popular character, giving 
axding Charac- 


The opinions of Talfourd respecting 


his views of the current literature and the | 


iis time. 
Mackenzie, S$ 


ing novelists cannot be 


ters of 
ott, Godwin, Maturin, Hazlitt and the liv- 
otherwise than interesting to the 
zeneral reader. We commend the work asa choice pro- 


tion of a refined and elegant schvlar. 





BOOK TABLE. 


History of the Republic of Rome. By W.J. Bakewrt 
Pitsburg, C. & H. Kay: Philadelphia, Kay & Brother, 
1842 
This is an original work, by an American writer, in- 

tended apparently for schools. Itis very cleverly written, 

and will form a valuable addition to the existing series of 


school books. 


The American in Egypt. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
S42. 

A splendidly illustrated book, written by James Ewing 
Cooley, Esq., who has recently returned from an extensive 
oriental tour. It is written in a lively, original, piquant 
graphic descriptions of the adventures of a 


vein, giving 


travelling party in the cities of Alexandria and Cairo, and 
during a voyage to Thebes, Mer 
Nile 


a great deal of information, re 


phis and Cataracts of the 
Much satire of English travellers is introduced, and 





cting the antiquities, as 
well as the present state, manners and customs of the 
There are about 
f scenery, costumes, 


Egyptians, is c 1 in the volume 





100 steel plates and wood engravings 


antiquities and adventures, and 600 pages of 





The work is selling, we are told, at a crea 


cities 


History of the Life of Ediwrard the Bla 
various events connected therewith, which occured dt 
ring the reign of Edward Ill, King of England. By 
G. P. R. James, author of “ Richelieu,” &c. Philadei- 
I , Carey & Hart, 1512 


k Prince and of 





This is the last and best of Mr. James’ Historical Works. 


It is characterised by his happiest style, great research 


and a power of selection and combination, which other 
historians would do well to imitate 
+} 


The subject has all 
1€ interest of romance; and it affords a vivid and true pic- 


ire of life and manners in the palmy age 
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The Life of George Washington. By Jargep Sparkxs.— with the strongest commendation; and joining their testi- 
Boston, Lappan & Dennet. monials to our experience, we again recommend it to the 

Concerning the excellence of this work, as regards the attention and patronage of all our Lady-subscribers. 
subject of the memoir or the ability of the writer, no com- It is published at 101 Chestnut Street, at $3 per annum, 
ments are necessary. We need only say, that this edition in advance. 
is to be published in a form and manner, which will place _—_— 
it within the reach of nearly every family in our country. The Young People’s Book. By the prospectus on our 

¢ It is in monthly numbers—each to contain a fine en- cover, to which we invite the attention of our readers, it 
graving—fourteen numbers to complete the work. The will be seen that for the forthcoming volume of the Young 
¢ subscription price is fwenty-fire cents each number. We People’s Book, Mr. McMichael has secured the editorial 
$ mame this to encourage poor mothers—who are often as services of T. S. Arthur, in addition to those of Professor 
¢ earnest to bestow a good education on their sons as are Frost, who has been engaged during the past year. The 
$ the rich—to procure this work. It would be to their sons accession of Mr. Arthur will undoubtedly increase both 
an inval: able treasure. The example and character of the usefulness and circulation of the book, for we know of 
Washington should be constantly kept before the mind of no writer so well adapted to interest and instruct young 
every American boy; and next to our holy religion it will, people, nor any who enjoys so merited a popularity. 
undoubtedly influence him for good Of the value of the Young People’s Book, it is scarcely 
—- necessary for us to speak. Its excellence as a family 
$ "The United Irishmen, their Lives and Times. By R. R. magazine has been universally admitted, and we have 
; Mapven, M. D., author of * Travels in the East,” &c. never known any publication so favourably noticed by the 
; &c. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1542. public press as this has been. Asan auxiliary to the edu- 
This work is written with great judgment and impar- cation of the young it is incomparably superior to any 
§ tiality. The time has arrived when the actions of those similar work, and by the judicious manner in which i 
devoted patriots, who were sacrificed to the sanguinary blends amusement with instruction, it captivates no less 
’ vengeance of the British government, can be viewed by than it improves. 
¢ all parties with candour. Some of the developments of The Young People’s Book is published at an exceedingly 
¢ the work are truly startling, and the whole story of that low price, and we hope that every parent or guardian, who 
; bloody tragedy, called the rebellion of 1794, is told in a can afford it, will secure the advantages it offers to the 
2 most lively and interesting style young people committed to his charge. 
; —p— 
Sir Henry Morgan. By the author of Rattlin the Reefer. DESCRIPTION OF PARIS PLATES OF FASHIONS IN 
¢ Lea & Blanchard, Philada: 1842 
. : THE PRESENT NUMBER. 

German incidents grafied upon English facts, hair- a ; ; 
breadth escapes, desperate actions, bold adventures, sea Fic. i. Dress of India muslin, ster tak ale yellow — 
escapes, assassinations, and adventures of all kinds form dress. rhe coamage is half high, made tight, and folds put 
the work whose title is given above. on from the shoulder to the waist in fr mnt, which latter is 

slightly rounded; the sleeves moderately full, and gathered 

in the length. A narrow lace encircles the bosom and 
$ Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind. cuffs; the skirt is very ample, and ornamented with nar 
$ We have here the tenth annual report—a most gratifying row tucks, which commence at about a finger from the bot- 
one itis for the friends of the institution—and a copious tom, and reach more than half way up the dress. Hat of 
$ appendix, furnished by Dr ling G. Howe, the esteemed white pou de soie, trimmed with green ribbons, amongst 
$ principal of the asylum. The information respecting which are interspersed bunches of lilac; yellow silk cra- 
¢ Laura Bridgman continues to be of the most interesting vatte; hair in bands; blue and pink or lilac silk scarf 


w, 


character. The development of the mind, and moral feel- 
ings of this child, blind, deaf, and dumb as she is, exhibits 
conclusive proof of the innate power and attainments of the 
soul, independently, we might say, of the outward senses, 
for she has only that of touch. We hope all whoareinclined 
to the philosophy of materialism will study the facts of this 
wonderful and well authenticated case. 


The Lady's Musical Library. We again invite the 
attention of our fair readers to this admirable publication. 
In these times when money is so scarce every young lady 
who has a piano, and who wishes to procure an ample sup- 
ply of elegant and fashionable music, at a rate of extraor- 
dinary cheapness, should subscribe to the Library.— 
Through this medium she will obtain her music at less 
than f the usual cost; and with some skill in 


such matters, we do not hesitate to add, in a form far supe- 


one twelfth 


rior, both in appearance and precision, to the common 
issues from the music stores 

We regard the Musical Library as a publication of the 
highest merit, and we hope it may be abundantly patron- 
ized. And in this let us say we are entirely disinterested, 
for though issued by our own publisher, we have no pecu 
niary concern in it, nor any other reason to desire its suc- 
cess, than that which every one must feel for an enterprise 
so eminently calculated to promote the cause of economy. 
Among our own female friends this work has a very large 
circulation, and we have heard it spoken of by all of them 


Fic. 
without a point, and slightly rounded in front; tight sleeves 


2—Dress of light blue pou de soie; tight corsage, 


a fichu of lace, which reaches nearly to the waist, is worn 
with this body, and deep ruffles of the same go round t! 
wrist. The skirt is ornamented in front with a trimming 
of silk cords and tassels; a cordeliére of the same encircles 
the waist, and smaller ones attach the fichu in front; hat 
of paille de riz, with willow feathers, and trimmed inside 
with white bows; hair in bands; black shoes. 

Fic. 3.—Dress of nut brown striped pékin; the corsage 
tight, and sloped down in front. The sleeves are also quit 
The skirt of the dr 
has a broad trimming down each side of the front, the outer 
lace. The cuffs and 
bosom of the dress are also trimmed with the same. Pink 


satin hat; ornamented with full blown roses, and edged 





tight, as will be seen by the plate 


edge finished with a narrow black 


round the crown and front. Plaid cravatte, white gloves, 


and an embroidered handkerchief complete this costume. 
Fic. 4.—Drawn capotte of sulphur colour crape, trimmed 
with lilac ribbon, and ornamented with a plume of wh 
willow feathers, which droop gracefully to the left sid 
(see plate.) 
} 


Dress of sea-green gros de Naples, corsage 
tight, short tight sleeves, and long ones (alsotight) of cam- 
bric, trimmed with fine rows of point d’Alencon, appear 
under the silk sleeve and terminate below the elbow. 
Down the front of the dress is a zig zag of point d’Alencon, 


(see plate,) and at every point a rosette bow of green rib- 


bon. 


ittens: hair in ringlets 


Black lace n 
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